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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


FREE AMERICA. 


A snour of joy is ringing through the land, 
And men long bowed and broken rise and stand, 
As if uplifted by God’s bared right hand— 

Our country shall be free! 


- The great decree enfolds the final deed ; 
' No doubtful future closes round our need; 
The blessed fruit. hangs ripe within the seed— 
Our country now is free! 


Our mighty sacrifice has wafted sweet 

Prevailing incense to God's judgment-seat ; 

Our martyrs sitting by the angels’ feet 
Know their earth-home is free. 


God said, ** Let Freedom be,” as erst ‘Let Light,” 
And burst a néw cfeation on our sight, 
Created in our hearts, and named aright 

America the Free! 


By this we pass from pain to realms of balm, 
Striking our lessening tumult through with calm, 
Harmonious, holy, happy, with the 

Our native land is free. 


O'er life’s warm heights within the Inminous sky, 
Through death's ¢old vales where endless shadows lie, 
Ring forth the psalm to all who live and die— 

Our land—our land is free! 


Almighty God! we swear by Thy high throne, 
Though pain, blood, peril in our path be sown, , 
This glorious land we now may call our own 

Shall be forever free! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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THE CONFERENCE IN HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


HE Conferente of Tilsit ended in a breach 
of faith upon the part of ALEXANDER of 
Russia with his allies and his acceptance of Na- 
POLEON’s terms.| That is to say, NAPOLEON 
having conquered ALEXANDER in battle, in- 
formed him upon what terms he might have 
peace. This is the natural and historical end 
of every war. When two parties appeal to the 
sword, the sword}inevitably and alone decides. 
It may be ingenipusly masked, but it is there, 
and its edge is the true arbitrator. 

This is as true jin our war as it has ever been 
in any. Indeed it is peculiarly true in ours, as 
we endeavored to show last week, because the 
point at issue is so vitaland sosimple. The in- 
defatigable reporters at Washington and else- 
where, and the extraordinary editors, who print 
upon one page the most harrowing accounts of 
the atrocious barbarism of rebels toward loyal 
soldiers, and upom another speak of the rebel 
chiefs as ‘‘eminent Confederates,” have pro- 
duced a very unnecessary confusion in the pub- 
lic mind by talking of ‘‘ terms,” and ‘‘ negotia- 
tions,” and ‘‘ treaties,’’ and ‘‘ concessions.” 

For our own |part we have constantly at- 
tempted to show, and it is constantly necessary 
to repeat, that, despite the duration and scope 
and infinite sorrow of the war, the question is 
not only very simple, but its solution is perfectly 
plain. The authority of the Government of the 
United States is attacked. . That authority will 
be main d dr lost. It can not be partly 
maintained and partly lost, for the same reason 
that a man’s honer or a woman’s virtue can not 
be; for the same/reason that twice two can not 
sometimes make four and sometimes three; for 
the same reason|that white can not be partly 
black, and good partly bad. The just authority 
of the Government is supreme, or it is not. It 
is not supreme if it yields any just authority to 
force; and it does yield to force if the force 

_does not utterly fail. 

To suppose that the President or Secretary 
SEWARD could propose any thing but uncondi- 
tional submission, first of all, was to suppose 
that they were hopeless of subduing the rebellion 
or that they were traitors. The latter supposi- 
tion was ludicrous. The former was impossible, 
because the President had already said in his 
Message that peace was always to be had upon 


__ submission; and the Secretary had said at the 
' meeting of the Christian Commission, only three 


“days before he went to Fortress Monroe, that it 
only remained for a party vanquished in the 
field to offer its submission. The conference in 
Hampton Roads was thus, not only by the neces- 
sities of the case which they understood; but by 
their own expressed and natural intelligence of 
the situation, refluced to one simple question 
and answer: ‘*Do you submit?” If the an- 
swer was Yes, there would be peace. If the an- 
swer was No, there would be war. 

As to what the answer was likely to be no 
man competent to-form an opinion could differ. 
‘he gentlemen who mysteriously hinted that 
peace was much ‘nearer than was generally sup- 
posed, who did not wish to excite public expect- 
ation—but if the publie expectation was great, 
‘it would probably not be disappointed—seem to 
us simply to have forgotten the history of the 
last thirty years which some of them are en- 
gaged in nobly writing. 

The rebel agents, or ‘‘ eminent Confederates,” 
were the representatives of the men who will fight 
to the last moment, and then retreat upon the 

provision they have made in Europe. Rebels 
like Davis and Bensamrn do not wish, and do 
not mean, to become once more loyal citizens 
of the United States. ‘They mean to hurl every 
man they can ‘aguinst the bayonets of United 


? 


States soldiers, and when they see they can 
hurl no more, then to save themselves. And 
this they will do just so long as they can con~ 
trol the military despotism which ‘‘eminent 
Confederates” call ‘‘the Confederate Govern- 
ment.” To suppose that such men would send 
agents to offer their submission, is to betray a 
credulity and an ignorance of the workings of 
human nature, and of the lessons of universal 
history almost beyond belief. 

The question of ‘‘dignity” in the course of 
the President does not, we confess, seem to us 
very distressing. The facts are at this writing 
not known beyond the single one of his repair- 
ing to Fortress Monroe. The reasons of his 
going there rather than remaining in Washing- 
ton may be many; but there is one which may 
have weighed heavily with him, and that is, the 
absolute freedom from interlopers which was se- 
cured by going there, to which may be added 
the presence of Lieutenant-General Grant if 
wanted. If the Commissioners were to be re- 
ceived and heard at all, and probably no one 


| will deny that they were, then it was mainly a 


question of convenience in what spot they should 
be received. That the President went part way 
to meet them shows how earnest and hearty is 
his wish to satisfy the most skeptical that he 
does all he can do to attain peace. If the rebel 


| agents had really come to offer unconditional 


submission, should we have been profoundly 
troubled that the President went to Old Point? 
And even if, upon a knowledge of the facts, we 
should think that it would have been better to 
receive the agents at Washington, we should 
certainly consider it a very venial offense in the 
President to hold another view. 

_ The result of the interview will, we hope, 
satisfy every man and editor that our business 
is not to suppose, nor to lead others to suppose, 
that every time an enthusiastic youth or a vet- 
eran politician believes himself called to be the 
medium of peace, it is worth while to speculate 
in double leads about any of the possible con- 
sequences. If the visit of Mr. BLarr to Rich- 
mond produced the rebel embassy, the truth a@till 
remained unchanged, that, if they did not come 


‘to propose unconditional submission, we were no 


nearer peace than we were before. The rebels 
who figured as peace apostles at Niagara Falls 
last summer are alleged to be the chief engi- 
neers of the diabolical plot to burn the cities of 
the North, and of the murderous raids along 
the border. They too are ‘‘eminent Confed- 
erates,’’ we suppose; but fine words butter no 
parsnips. 

A body of unscrupulous chiefs are Wging war 
upon the Government. They control a popula- 
tion which has been trained for more than a 
generation in the bitterest hostility to that Gov- 
ernment and to theirfellow-citizens at the North. 
This population is ignorant and brave. The con- 
test, waged for four years, has shown the ina- 
bility of the chief conspirators to overthrow the 
Government. But until their armies are thor- 
oughly beaten, ormuntil the imminence of uni- 
versal disaster produces a reaction which dis- 
poses of the chiefs, the rebellion will continue, 
and the dream of Peace is folly. 


THE AMENDMENT. 


Ir can not be said that the Yankees do not 
learn. When the war began, General BuTLerR 
offered his soldiers to repress movements of the 
slaves. Generals HaALLEcK and M‘CLELLAN 
made themselves disagreeably notorious in re- 
pelling the best sources of information; and 
from one end of the country to the other it was 
agreed that it was a war for the Union only. 
So it was; so it has been; so it will be to the 
end. But that the Union and Slavery were 
henceforth incompatible, and that the country 
must choose the one or the other, was by no 
means a general popular conviction. 

At the opening of the fifth year of the war, 
the country having thought the matter over, has 
now seen what some men have always seen, that 
Slavery in a Union like ours has been, and al- 
ways must be, the root of civil war. Congress, 
therefore, recommends the constitutional aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and the country cries Amen! 
This result has been so inevitable since the war 
began that the only surprise now is the agree- 
able one that the present Congress has done the 
work. 

As for the fifty-six members who voted against 
the proposition it is difficult to speak with suffi- 
cient condemnation or contempt. A system op- 
posed to every divine law and humane instinct 
obtains, undér the conviction that it is rapidly 
perishing, a foothold in the Union. Suddenly it 
renews its life ; swells into towering importance ; 
debauches and demoralizes the nation ; controls 
legislation by open threats; and finally loses its 
absolute and universal ascendency in every de- 
partment of the Government. Thereupon it or- 
ganizes a fierce conspiracy, and for four years 
tries to destroy the nation. At last the nation 
decid s .v remove it, and fifty-six representa- 
tives resist upon the incredible ground that it is 
an inopportune time; that the public mind is 
excited ; and that the rebels themselves do not 
share in the legislation for its extinction. Ac- 
cording to this extraordinary theory, when a pa- 
tient lies in mortal peril from a fever contracted 
in the fetid air of his chamber, it is better to 
wait until he is cured before the room is venti- 


lated. The absurdity would be irresistible if the 
folly were not criminal. 

A body of fifty-six Charles Firsts of England, 
or as many Charles Tenths of France, is the 
only parallel we can imagine for this ludicrous 
group of American citizens. Neither the French 
nor the English Charles would ever believe that 
the people were in earnest. Neither the Bour- 
bon nor the Stuart could learn any thing from 
arguments or from blows. And this faction in 
the free States, which moribund Slavery leads 
by the nose, is at once the Jacobin and Jacobite 
element in our politics; Jacobin in its appeals 
to all that is most dastardly in human nature, 
and Jacobite in its tenacious clutch upon what- 
ever denies the original rights of men. 

For the last twenty years events have been 
trying the public men of this country until the 
very dregs at last appear. It is the most ter- 
rible record of the century. An honorable 
man hereafter would a thousandfold rather say 
that his ancestor voted against separation from 
Great Britain than that he voted against giving 
a lawful, peaceful chance of freedom to the 
slaves in America. ‘The fortunes made in the 
slave-trade is popularly held to be tainted ; but 
what shall be said of the reputation made by 
solemnly voting against the legal removal of the 
inhuman atrocities of Slavery ? 


CROWS. 


THERE are crows that fly ‘‘ in heaven’s sweet- 
est air,” and we have been always inclined to 
rank among them the lugubrious Greek who 
would count no man happy until he died. But 
certainly we include in this doleful company 
the croakers who continually sigh that nothing 
is done while any thing remains to do. If the 
sun is to rise at seven o’clock, they tell you at 
half past six that nothing has happened yet. -If 
they were sailing to India, and had passed the 
Cape of Good Hope, they would still insist that, 
as they had not arrived, there was plainly no 
chance of arriving. 

These are the gentlemen who are always sure 
that the rebellion can not be suppressed. It is 
in vain that SHERIDAN scatters EarRLy in the 
Shenandoah; in vain that Tuomas routs Hoon 
in Tennessee ; in vain that SHERMAN sweeps re- 
sistless through Georgia; in vain that Fort Fisher 
falls before Porter and Terry; in vain that 
Grant holds Richmond in his unrelaxing grasp. 
They hear—they admit; they smile a sickly 
smile, and wish they could see it as other peo- 
ple do—but really they can not. 

Of course we are speaking of the genuine 


success of the Government that they may do 
their little all to prevent it. The smiling gen- 
try who say, jauntily, “‘Oh, you can’t put the 
rebels down!” or, sneeringly, ‘‘ The rebels 
won’t surrender!” speak partly from party ran- 
cor, partly from malice, and partly from dull- 
ness. ‘They are worthy of the same attention 
as the fiercest Richmond papers, but no more. 


otic, truly anxious for the national success. In- 
deed it may be the very ardor of their wishes, 
acting upon a morbid temperament, that makes 
them petulant of believing in victory. But we 
assure them there is yet ground of hope for the 
national cause. Affairs are not yet utterly des- 
perate for the Union. There is still reason to 
believe that Grant, SHERMAN, THomas, Far- 
RAGUT, PoRTER, SHERIDAN, and TERRY will not 
suddenly prove to be dolts, and their seamen 
and soldiers cowards. Be cheerful, gentlemen! 
Try to understand that if you are walking a 
mile you need not despair at the end of two 
thousand yards. 

Remember in what condition this country was 
when Great Bethel and Bull Run were fought, 
not only of military but of mental preparation. 
Remember how long and long we were prepar- 
ing to strike, and how disastrously for ourselves 
the blow was at last delivered. Remember how 
we rallied from the Peninsula and BueL._; how 
the great debate went on, enlightening the pub- 
lic mind as to the real significance of the war, 
until at length we stand where we do to-day, the 
policy of the war confirmed by the most pro- 
digious popular approval, the cause of the war 
constitutionally removed, and the ablest gen- 
erals and admirals developed by the greatest 
victories. 

Or look at the situation in detail.. Tuomas 
is encamped upon the Tennessee, and there is 
no rebel force of any importance in the South- 
west to resist him. SHERMAN is moving in 
Carolina; SHertmpan holds the Shenandoah ; 
the only port of foreign intercourse and block- 
ade-running is closed; and Granr sits waiting 
before Richmond. Now this may be’a very des- 
perate war, but still it is war. The rebels may 
be very determined men, but still they are men. 
War has its inexorable conditions, and human 
nature its laws.. After incessant and disastrous 
defeats, after the constant loss of men, material, 
and territory, war ends; and after being baf- 
fied, conquered, humiliated on every side, hu- 
man nature succumbs. Cannon-balls may not 
persuade a party that it is wrong, but they will 
presently persuade.it that it can no longer ad- 
vantageously fight. Why should not Suerman 
advance northward to join Grant? and, once 
united with him, what will Lez do? Can he 


hope to give battle in the open field? Can he 


growlers, not of those who affect to doubt the 


But those of whom we speak are truly patri- ' 
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stay in Richmond ? a he goes, can he expect 
to do more than prolong the death-struggle 
the military rebellion ? — of 
These are a few of the considerations which 
we submit to our dismal friends, They need 
not feed upon apprehensions nor fatten upon 
doubts. If, in contemplating the public situa. 
tion, they will use the same common sense ag 
in viewing their private affairs, they will soon 
reach the conclusion that universal laws are as 
sure in the one as in the other. , 


SPAIN AT THE CONFESSIONAL, 


Tue most remarkable point in the proposition 
of Narvaez, the Spanish Prime Minister, to re- 
linquish the war in San Domingo and to re- 
nounce all claim to the island is the reason he 
alleges for his action. Spain had supposed, he 
said, that the people of San Domingo wished to 
be reincorporated with the Spanish nation; and 
the right inherent in the unanimous wish of a 
people is, says the Prime Minister of Spain, a 
right not disputed. When protests appeared it 
was still the duty of the Government, he thinks, 
to ascertain whether they proceeded from the 
people or from a discontented few. The Gov- 
ernment has, in his opinion, satisfied that duty. 
San Domingo is virtually in arms against an- 
nexation, and Spain yields to the indisputable 
popular wish, and retires. 

This is precisely the colonial policy urged 
upon Great Britain by the wisest of her libera) 
party. When the mother country, they say 
perceives that the colonies aré self-supporting 
and wish to stand alone, let her not repeat the 
tragical experiment of Grorce III., but bless 
them and let them go. Then she becomes truly 
the mother of noble nations, whose institutions 
she has inspired, and whose sympathies will be 
always hers. . 

Spain, in the case of San Domingo, has doubt. 
less made a merit of necessity. The truth is, she 
has found she can not scourge the ancient colony 
back, and so says, loftily, ‘‘ Depart, my son, 
and take my blessing.”” The renunciation may 
be a little amusing in itself, but the principle 
which is relied upon to justify it is really no- 
thing less than that of our own revolution, the 
right of the people to settle their own govern- 
ment. The principle goes further than Nar- 
VAEZz or any Spanish minister would like to fol-* 
low it, for it justifies the Spanish Revolution of 
1812 and of 1823. The proposition of NarvArz 
declares, in direct opposition to the doctrine of | 
the Holy Alliance, that governments are found- 
ced upon public opinion, and not upon the divine | 
right of kings. 

This is another indication of the new political 
epoch of the world. The wars of the Holy Al- 
liance in Europe, and the rebellion of Slavery 
in this country, are the last desperate struggles 
of the ancient system which founded govern- 
ment upon the concessions of a privileged class, 
and not upon the natural rights of men from 


1 which flows the doctrine of the consent of the 


governed. ‘* We are essentially aristocratic,” 
said Joun C. Catuoun. ‘‘ We seceded to rid 
ourselves of the rule of the majority,” said Jer- 
FERSON Davis. Both of these sentiments are 
in harmony with the late protest of the Pope 
against modern times, and the laws of human 
development. They are both worthy of Timer 
or of Joseru LE MaIsTRE. 

In his friendly eulogy upon Epwarp Ev- 
ERETT, the historian Bancrort in his -clear, 
nervous style, says‘hat his friend would have 
failed in writing history, because he was not 
sufficiently accustomed to consider events 3 
subordinate to law. Government is an experi- 
mental science, but some of its laws are as clear 
and computable as those of astronomy. And 
those in this country who have been in the habit 
of seriously supposing that the Southern poli- 
ticians were really statesmen, may see, on the 
one hand, in the total ruin of all CALHown’s theo- 
ries, and, on the other, in the proposal of Nar- 
VaEz, the difference between a disregard and 
perception of one of the fundamental laws of the 
science of government. If men who do not sce 
events in subordination to law can not be his- 
torians, they can certainly nat be statesmen. 


OUR PRISONERS IN REBEL 
HANDS. 


Mr. RicHarpson is a witness-risen from the 
dead. His testimony concerning the treatment 
of our prisoners by the rebels is so graphic, so 
harrowing, and so solemn that it should be uni- 
versally known. He says plainly that the reb- 
els, or the ** eminent Confederates,” are delib- 
erately killing our robust young men by hunger 
and cold; and When he escaped they were dy- 
ing at the rate of thirteen per cent. per month— 
a mortality which, as he truly says, would in 
forty-eight hours send the population of any city 
flying from it as from a pestilence ; for a fear- 
ful pestilence it would be. Now we have an 
excess of prisoners by at least fifteen or twenty 
thousand. ‘If we will not exchange,” he asks, 
“« why don’t we retaliate? and if we-will not Ig 
taliate, why don’t we exchange ?” e 

A very small part of the supplies sent to our 
prisoners from home ever reach them. They 
are stolen. We know also of instances in which 
Union officers from West Point have been robbed 


of cloaks, watches, and boots by their old class- 
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mates and companions now rebels. One box | norant that the gospel of good books are a min- EPIGRAM. for improvements on the Misxissippi River. The 


in six or ten may reach its destination. The 
rest will be seized by the thieves and hangers- 
on. . Meanwhile the prisoners are dying at the 
rate of thirteen per cent. a month, or are tor- 
tured by hunger and suffering into enlisting in 
the rebel army. 

Mr. RIcHARDSON proposes two remedies, ei- 
ther of which, he thinks, will be adequate. The 
first is an immediate general exchange, by which 
we shall recover all our prisoners within a month. 
The second is an immediate special retaliation, 
not upon the rebel soldiers, but the rebel officers 
in our custody, giving them, a8 nearly as possi- 
ble, the same food, fuel, clothing, and shelter 
that our own men receive. This, he thinks, will 
bring the ‘‘eminent Confederates” to terms. 
The rebel leaders care nothing for their men in 


our hands; but the officers are of the chiefs of 


the conspiracy; they are of the blue blood of 
women-whippers and baby-sellers. 

In proof of the virtue of this latter course 
Mr. RicHarpson refers to the case of the Union 
Captains Sawyer and Fiyrnn, who were sen- 
tenced by the rebels to be hung. The Govern- 
ment ordered the Commandant at Fortress Mon- 
roe to execute LEE and WINDER the moment 
he should ascertain the threat against our men 
had been carried out. It never was. Again, 
when the rebels put our colored prisoners to 
work in the fortifications of Richmond under 
fire, General BuTLer informed the rebel author- 
ities that he had placed an equal number of rebel 
officers on his-works under fire. Before the sun 
set the colored soldiers were put back in Libey, 
and were never exposed again in the fortifica- 
tions, 

The statement and argument of Mr. Ricnarp- 
son are very forcible, and no question deserves 
prompter consideration and more decisive action. 
Yet in suggesting a general exchange does he 
- not forget that the rebels refuse to exchange our 
> colored prisoners ?—a point which at least em- 
barrasses an easy settlement. General BoTLer 
proposed to: exchange first the white prisoners 
man for man, and then he says we should still 
have held so many more of the rebels than they 
of our colored prisoners that we could have dic- 
tated terms. For some reason this plan was not 
adopted. Perhaps for this, among others, that 
it seemed rather absurd to allow an enemy who 
held fewer of our men than we of theirs to dic- 
tate distinctions among our soldiers; and that it 
was rather a cruel desertion of those who had 
risked more in enlisting than their brethren in 
arms, to leave them in the hands of the tor- 
mentors, even if they were offset by a larger 
number of rebel captives. Besides, if we had 
retained some of the rebel officers as hostages, it 
might have been impossible to settle the cartel ; 
while, if we had not, the larger number of rebel 
privates could not have certainly saved the col- 
ored Union soldiers. 

As to the.second suggestion, of retaliation 
kind upon the officers, there are two obvious 
difficulties: The first is, to ascertain exactly 
what the rebel treatment is; the next is, the im- 
practicability of retaliation in kind when it is 
ascertained, That rebel officers should be shot 
to death upon clear proof of the atrocities. alleged 
seems to us a proper retaliation. But that they 
should be starved to death, or frozen to death, 
or stung to death by mosquitoes, could no 
more be tolerated by a decent self-respect than 
that they should be eaten alive if our soldiers 
had been so treated by other savages with whom 
we were at war. 

That something should be done, and done at 


once, we are most cordially agreed. That the 


Government is of the same opinion, but finds 
the difficulties very perplexing, we are as fully 
convinced; and that the testimony of Messrs. 
Ricwarpson and Browne will be a most valu- 
able aid to a wiser and speedier decision we do 
not doubt. 


HOW TO CHEER THE SOLDIERS. 


WHOEVER wishes to help the invalid soldiers 
can do so ai a very small expense of personal 
effort. The great engines like the Sanitary 
Commission are very apt to paralyze individual 
exertion by the obvious reflection that while ev- 
ery body is doing something no single body need 
do any thing. One very good plan of remedy- 
ing this negligence is the monthly tax of a larger 
or smaller amount, self-imposed, by many of the 
most active circles of co-workers of the Sanitary 
in towns and villages. But another is the send- 
ing of books that have been read in the family, 
with the old magazines and illustrated papers. 


The value of these to the soldiers in the list- 


less hours of hospital life is incalculable. Nor 
need any one refrain from sending because he 
may have so few to send. If one person in ev- 
ery village sent a dozen books—if fifty papers go 
from a single neighborhood, the aggregate is one 
that can be readily computed. . 

A letter just received from the Ninth Corps 
Hospital at City Point says, speaking of the 
prompt receipt of a box of books and a package 
of pamphlets and Harper's Weeklies, etc.: 
need not say that they are a great addition to 
our humble library, and eagerly welcomed by 
the soldiers here. It is singular but true that 
of all my appeals to acquai..tance and others 
for books none have been success! thus far 
oxcept in your case. It is because they are ig- 


istry to the spirits in a prison hospital.” 

Why will not every reader of these lines send 
a little addition to the means of amusement for 
the soldiers, either to the nearest dépét of the 
Sanitary Commission, to some hospital known 
to him, or to Mr. J. Savary, Agent United 


States Sanitary Commission, Ninth Corps Hos- } 


pital, City Point—prepaying all the charges * 


DROWNED. 


WE are wrecked and we are sinking, 
We are I heard them say, 
But of what could they be thinking? 
Tis not ‘‘lost” to pass away— 


Gently, painlessly, together, 
Thus to feel our souls flow out 


Into calmer, better weather, 
All secure from further rout. 


I can see the boats yet, gaining 
Very little on the wind, 


O’er their sterns some forms are straining 
After dear ones left behind. 


If ’twere thus with thee and me, love, 
One had gone and one been left, 

Then the living could but die, love, 
And the dying be bereft. 


But thou wouldst not, couldst not leave me, 
Since there was but room for one, 

And the billows would upheave me 
Did I leave thee here alone. 


I am happy, for thy fingers 
Round my neck securely twine, 

Thou art happy whi 
With thy heart at rest ine. 


I, the stronger, grew despairing 
When this danger first seemed nigh, — 

For I could not bear my darling } 
Such a dreadful death should die. 


We can feel the waters singing, 

d and heavy, in our ears; 
And upon them, quick upspringing, 
We can see our by-gone years, 


Cling closer to me, sweetvst, 
I will not let thee go, 
Thoa shalt not die till I do, 
Though death come swift or slow. . 


Fven I can”scarcely hold thee, 
. But will, unto the last; 
Mine arms shall firm enfold thee 


Till death be overpast. 


Thy face grows strangely radiant, 
Our last warm breath is o’er, 

Good-by, sweet, for an instant, 
Then part we nevermore. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Sneewp SuGerstion.—It often happens, when the hus- 
band fails to be home to dinner, that it is one of his fast 


days. 


Woman's Acz.—It is a curious fact that in sacred his- 
tory the death, and burial of only one woman—Sarah, 
the wife distinctly n Woman's age 
ever since appears not to have been a subject for history 
or discussion. 


A Gentz Hint.—The Pope has presented a hat of crim- 
son velvet, lined with ermine, to the Emperor of Mexico. 
This is a very ancient Papal custom, and always been 
considered highly symbolical. It was first used when thé 
Papal was, aa it now is, very low, and originated 
in one of the many forms of collecting Peter’s pence, called 
“Going round with the Hat.” 


— 


Apvice To Capratns THE Agmy.—In forming your 
com on the banks of a deep and rapid river be care- 


ful how you order the men to ‘* fall in.” 


Laver anp Grow Fat.—Democritus, who was always 

, lived one hundred and nine years; Heraclitus, 

who never ceased crying, only — Laughing, then, is 

best ; and to laugh at one another is perfecily justifiable, 

since we are told that the gods themselves, though they 
made ue as they pleased, can not help laughing at us. 


A VALENTINE. 
The turtle-doves they bill and coo; 
The hen goes cluck-cluck-cluck! 
The cock cries ** Urearooraroo ;" 
drake quacks to the duck. 


The gander cackles to his goose; 

Compliance hisseth she; 

The lark—the lark were Hymen’s noose, 
Old Fright, for you and me. 

A lady of an irascible temper asked George Selwyn why 
woman was made out of the ribof man. ‘Indeed, I can’t 
say,” was his reply, ** except it be that the rib is the most 
crooked part of the body.” 


A solicitor who had a remarkably long and pointed nose, 
once told a lady that if she did not immediately settle a 
matter which he had in hand against her he would file a 
bill against her. ‘* Indeed, Sir,” said the lady, ‘’ you need 
not file your bill, for I am sure it is sharp enough already.” 


*“‘There are three points in the case, may it please your 
Honor," said the counsel. ‘“‘In the first place, we con- 
tend that the kettle in dispute was cracked when we bor- 
rowed it ; secondly, that it was whole when we returned it; 
and y, that we never had it.” 


A gentleman called one day on a broker to get a bill dis- 
counted. The broker looked at the acceptance, and started 
some “Tt 
great many days torun.” * "s very true,” re 
the applicant, “bat I beg you to note that they are the 
shortest days in the year. . 


Te dining with a friend, a large cheese, uncut, 


A 
was t to the table. “ Where shall I cut it?” said 


**T regret 


to say that I can not inform you, for I never asked him a 
question,” 

Why is a spider a good pondent ’—B he 
drops a line by every post. 


of his preseripti 


"ll observe,”” said he, 


We asked a Frenchman once to point us out 
Wherrin the rheumatism differed from the 

He thus defined the two—‘* Suppose,” said 

“Yon put your finger in de vice.” ‘*Tis done,” said we. 
“You turn it,” he continued, “till de pain 

So great is you can’t bear to turn again. 

Dat is de rheumatism ; den, no dou 

If you give one turn more, dat is de gout.” 


in the north of 


An Ipior’s 
Scotland, on coming into church one Sunday, 
pulpit occupied by the parish idiot. The authorities had 
been umable to remove him without more violence than 
was seemly, and therefore waited for the minieter to dis- 
possess Tam of the place he had Wsumed. “Come down, 
Sir, immediately,” was the peremptory and indignant call ; 
and on Tam being unmoved, it was with still 
greater energy. Tam, however, very confidently replied, 
looking down his Na, na, minister! 
ye come up me. is is a perverse generation, 
faith they need us baith.” 


Milton, when blind, married a shrewish wife. A friend, 
desirous of complimenting the poet on his choice, termed 
arose. ‘I can't judge of colors,” said Milton, 

“ it may be as you say, for I feel the thorns daily.” 


NOTE BY A GENTLEMAN WITH A BAD COLD. 
“* Who runs may read.”—If your eyes run, they can't 


A gentleman once rallying a physician on the inefficacy 
the doctor said he defied any of his 
** That is exactly what 


ons, 
— to find fault with him. 
ack Ketch says,” was the reply. 


Onur forefathers knew nothing of Jenner’s great specific 
to prevent small-pox. We are wiser in our Jen-neration 


A school-boy undergoing an examination, being asked 
whe was the wickedest man, replied, ‘* Moses; because he 
broke all the commandments at once.” 

A person asking &@ wit if the tolling of a bell did 
mind him of his latter end, was answered, ** No; 
rope puts me in mind of yours.” 


— 


not re- 
but the 


A Yankee peddler in his cart, overtaking another of his 
class, was addressed, “‘Hallo, what do you carry?” 
** Drugs and medicines,” was the reply. ‘*Go ahead,” 
was the rejoinder, “‘I carry grave-stones.” 


Wonpgerct. METAMORPHOSIs.—The moment you shoot 
a duck it becomes a duckshot. 


An Irishman called at the post-office to inquire if there 
were any letters for him. He was asked for his name. 
i a he, “sure you will find it on the back of the 


A comedian was once orming at one of the Dublin 
theatres in a dirty pair of white duck trowsers. A lad in 
the gallery, observing the state of the actor’s nether gar- 
ment, shouted out, ‘‘ Och! mister, wouldn't your ducks be 
the better of a swim ?” 


— 


**Tdleness covers a man with ” says the proverb. 
An Irish schoolmaster, thinking to improve on wrote 
a copy for one of his boys with the proverb thus altered 
Idleness covers a man with nakedness.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SITUATION. 


Tux following nine States have, during the past week, 
ratified the Constitutional Amendment abolishing slav- 
ery: Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Michigan, Maryland, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia. The Senate has at length passed the House 
resolution to exclude the States in rebellion from repre- 
sentation in the Electoral College. The most important 
measures which have passed the Housé are the bills pro- 
viding for a ship-canal around Niagara Falls, and for a 
canal a the Mississippi River with Lake Michi- 
gan. The Fortification and the Army Appropriation bills 
have also been paxsed. 

The Canadian Parliament has passed an Alien bill, 
which will obviate all future difficulties similar to those 
growing out of the St. Albans raid. 

The Peace Conference at Hampton Roads appears to 
have had no beneficial result. The Commissioners had no 
sooner returned to Richmond than General Grant made a 
movement on the left - the vicinity of Hatcher's Run. 
Two Corps—the Second and Fifth—were engaged in the 
movement. The latter, preceded by Gregg’s cavalry, 
moved to Reams Station, and thence westward across 
Rowanty Creek. After crossing the creek the Fifth Corps 
overtook a rebel commissary train on the Boydton Plank- 
‘Road, and captured it. In the mean time the Second 
Corps took the Vaughan Road to Hatcher’s Run, which the 
main portion of the corps crossed, and, taking some of the 
enemy's rifle-pits on the way, advanced about a mile west 
of the Run, when the rebels were fcund in force. ‘The Sec- 
ond Division of the Corps, under General Smyth, before 
reaching the Run, turned off northwestwardly toward 
Armstrong’s Mill, but soon found the eaemy strongly in- 
trenched in front. In the afternoon the rebels attacked 
this division, which had thrown up some intrenchments, 
and were severely repulsed, leaving many dead and wound- 
ed on the field. An attempt to turn Smyth’s right flank 
met with no better success. Thus ended the action for the 
Sth. The Second and Fifth Corps had succeeded in estab-- 
lishing a connection, ‘ 

General Sherman has taken rapid strides toward Branch- 


ports 

against Charleston, and the other two against Augusta and 
Branchville. The movement against the latter place ap- 
peared to be the most definite. By the last of January 
Sherman's troops had moved up the Savannah River fifty 
miles to Robertsville. A dispatch from Braxton Bridge, 
between Pocotaligo and Branchville, February 1, states 
that the Federal force had reached the bridge. There still 
remained several tributaries ot the Combahee, as well as 
the Edisto, to be crossed in the advance on Branchville. 
General Lee was appointed Generalissimo on the Ist of 
at the same time was 


made Secretary of War. Lee still remains with the Army 
of Northern Vi ia. According to the Richmond Senti- 
nel Beauregard arrived at Augusta, and taken charge 
of the military. 
CONGRESS. 

February 1: 

In the Senate, the General Appropriation bill for 1866 
was reported. A report adverse to the increase of the 


salaries of Congressmen was agreed to. The bill exclud- 
ing rebellious States from representation in the Electoral 
College came up. An amendment was passed ——e 
its operation to States in rebellion November 8 1 
Messrs. Stewart and Nye, Senators from Nevada, were 
sworn in, Mr. Nye drawing the shorter term. 

In the House, the bill for the construction of a Ship Ca- 


nal around Niagara Falls was passed, 95 to 51. The ex- 
pense of such a work is estimated at between seven and 
eight millions. 

Februa 


ry 2: 
In the Senate, the entire session was consumed in the 
consideration of the bill to exclude rebellious States from 
representation in the Electoral College, without coming to 


conclusion. 
n the House, a bill was passed to the five sur- 


gran 
viving Revolutionary soldiers a yearly allowance of 
in addition to the $100 already allowed. The Illinois and 
Michigan Ship Canal bill was an amendment 


found the 


providing 
canal is intended ipally as a military work to facili- 
tate the defense of the northern frontier, and enable gun- 
boats and vessels of war to pass the Missiesippi to 
Lake Michigan. It will involve an outlay of ten million=. 
February 3: 

In the Senate, the Exclusion bill was still under con- 

n the House, the Navy Ap tion bill came up. 
An amendment ¢o establish Board of Admicatty 
bated at length. — 
Fi 
lious States from representation in the 


was passed 29 to 10. 
In the House, the consideration of the Naval A 
amendmen 


ation bill was continued; the t to esta 
Board of A was rejected. r 
February 6: 

In the Senate, a resolution of inquiry into the recent 
Peace Comniission was passed. 


A A bill was reported in re- 
lataon to the Enrollment, the principal feature of which is, 
that it allows a substitute to be taken from those liable 
-to draft. An amendment was passed to prevent recruit- 
ing in the rebel States by the agents of the loyal States. 

In the House, a resolution was edopted instructing the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War to investigate Gen- 
eral Rosecrans’s military operations from the campaign in 
West Virginia to the recent one in The Naval 
Appropriation bill was passed. ; 

February 7 : 

In the Senate, Mr. Wilson's new edition of the Enroll- 
ment bill was passed, with an amendment providing for 
the punishment of substitute brokers, recruiting. or other 
persons who shall for pay or profit enlist insane or drunk- 
en persons; also, with an amendment that the drefted 
man may furnish as a substitute a person liable to draft 
in the same town, city, or ward. 

In the Houre, the Fortification bill and the Army Ap- 
propriation bill were = former a ates 
—— five millions ; latter about five hu mill- 

THE FIRE IN SAVANNAH. 


On the night of the/27th of January an extensive con- 
flagration broke out in Savanush, in the western part of 
the city. The fire broke out in 9 stable, and is supposed 
to have been caused by rebel incendiaries, Owing to the 
inactivity of the Fire Department the flames spread rap- 
idly, and at midnight had reached the Arsenal an Granite 
Hill. A large quantity of shells was stored in the build- 
ings just as it had been left by the rebels. There was a 
series of explosions during the next two hours. Several 
Squares were destroyed by the fire, and hundreds of un- 
fortunate women and children were driven from their 
homes into the streets. Nearly all the houses eonsumed 
were private residences. 


THE REBEL INCENDIARY PLOT. 

Our Detective Police, to whom was committed the work 
of ferreting out tee conspirators who plotted the burning 
of New York on the night of November 25, have met with 
marked success. They succeeded on Christmas night in 
capturing one M‘Donald, the rebel agent in Canada. He 
was entrapped by Mr. Young, who got himself introduced 
to him as a friend of the hotel burners. It was ascertain- 
ed that, besides him, Jacob Thompson and C. C. Clay had 
a part in the formation of the plot. Mr. Young discover- 
ed at length that not more than six persons were involved 
in the plot. ‘He has secured nearly all of these, and other 
persons involved in rebel schemes against the North. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

The crew of the rebel steamer Florida, which was cap- 
tured in the harbor of Bahia by the United States steamer 
Wachusett, have been liberated by order of the Govern- 
ment. They numbered ‘about thirty. They were taken 
from Fort Warren in a tug, and placed on board the Rrit- 
ish steamer Canada, which sailed from Boston on the 1st 
for Halifax. 

The famons “Sanitary”. sack of flour“belonging to Mr. 
Gridley, which was sold and resold at Nevada, California, 
till it realized $165,000, for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Commission, changed hands twenty times, at public auc- 
tion, at the Merchant's Exchange, St. Louis, on the 3d, 
realizing $5775, in behalf of the soldiers’ Orphan Home. 
The sack was soon to be taken to New York. 


nal of Burley, the Lake Erie raider, who has been 
up into our hands Wy the Canadian G ment: 

“ He not appear to be twenty-five years of age ; 
if any thing younger. Is stout, short, and compactly built, 
and weighs about one hundred and sixty. During his 
confinement in jail he has been studying Greek and 
French, and writing the adventures of his early life. At 
the age of fourteen he ran away from his parents in Glas- 
gow, Scofland, and found his way to Italy, There he en- 
tered the ranks of Garibaldi’s army. Gain tired of the 
Great Liberator, he deserted to the Aust?fins and fought 
against Italy, until an opportunity offered itself for him to 
desert the standard of Francis —— and embark, for 
Spain. Landing there, jhe found nothing particularly for 
his uneasy spirit to do; so, after a brief sojourn in the 
land of the ‘old Castilian,’ he set sail on an American 
merchantman for South America. The veasel was wreck- 
ed, but the most of the passengers were picked up by a 
Spanish trader and landed in the _— of Norfolk, Virginia. 
Burley was among the saved. e soon found his way to 
Richmond, and there he remained until the breaking out 
of the American rebellion. He was en as clerk in a 
book and publishing house up to the time of his entering 
the Confederate navy.”’ 7 

A melancholy occurrence happened at No. 228 Wash- 
ington Street, Brooklyn, om the night of the 2d. A fam- 
ily, named Van Buren, comprising *ix persons, who had 
just moved into the house, temporarily ocreupied a single 
small room, and were overpowered by inhaling gas which 
had escaped from the burner and stove. An infant was 
suffocated to death. The father of the family is not likely 
to survive, but the othere will probably recover, 

A bounty-jumper, named James Devlin, was exeruted 
February 3, at ernor’s Island, in the presence of a 
large number of spectators. The accused twice de- 
serted from the army, and was convicted for both offenses. 
In ap ng the finding of the court-martial, General Dix 
signified his intention of checking the rapidly increasing 
and dangerous practice of desertion. The execation was 
conducted in an admirable manner by the anthorities, 
and impressed all present with its solemnity. The entire 
command of the island, and a large numberof new recruits, 
were assembled, to whom the was a terrible warn- 


ing. 

It is stated that a scheme was recently set on foot by 
several members of the North Caroliua Senate to bring 
about a meeting of the different Governors of States at 


ora, t — being understood to.be to discuss the ques- 
tion of the crisis and reconstruction ; but Governor Vance, 
by information to Jeff Davis, broke up the entire arrange- 


ment 
The Richmond Whia ot the 8d has the following para- 
graph: ** The Army of Tennessee,” says the Meridian C’ar- 
on, ** will probably winter at Tupeloand Satillo. It needs 
rest and reorganization very much, It has marched and 
countermarched, fought and been shattered, from Bocky 
Race to Atlanta, thence back to Nashville, and now drops 


down to the where it quartered du the winter 
months of 62. Alas, how its columns have thinned 
since that time!” 


A letter from Gental Grant’s Secretary to Dr. H. W. 
states that active meaaures are being adopted to 
secure a genezal e e of prisonérs. 

Hen. BR. C. Winthrop, in his remarks before the Masea- 
chusetts Historical Soc on the death of Mr. Everett, 
stated that at the time of his death Mr. E. was in 
pate poy Life of James L. Pettigru, of South 

a volume of Wash *s private letters. 


the nt of Co accompanied by his. 
family. to the Continent, and 
alzo to go to aed Holy Land. 


y 
party of General Snoritante Cavalry encountered the forces 
of Major Harry Gilmore, near Moorefield, West Virginia, 
pped them handsomely, capturing upward cf swenty 
mong the officers captured was the 


ebruary 4: 
In the Senate, the joint resolution excluding the rebel- | 
Electoral College 


Hon. Fernando Wood intends to leave for Europe soon _ 


The following is a description given in the Albany Jour- | 


Rale The matter |:ad met the approval of the Govern- - 


that on the Sth a scouting © 
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OF M‘PHERSON'S 
TH. 


— 


So far as its immediate result fs 


DEA concerned the 

ably failed. But it will at least pro- 

' Tue adjoining cut, from an excel- duce a better ing between 
lent photograph by Gronce N. our Government and the rebels. The 
BARNARD, shows the scene and sur- President’s coarse was clearly defined 


tells the story so far as he was secession. In order to negotia- 
peat while the details of the tion at all, it ment mv f they 
shot and shell, the bro- basis of a restored Union. In all 

ken artillery-wagon, with the skele- other 8 President LixcoLy was 


limited to the exercise of the furic- 
tions proper to him as Commander- 
in-Chief. He could repeal his con- 


as it was left after the battle had fiscation measures, and could grant a 
swayed from this to some other por- general pardon. ‘If other conditions 
tion of the field. 


teenth. While this movement was 
going on the rebel assault was made, 
advantage being taken of the gap 
which still remained between the 
two corps. . The flank of the Seven- 
teenth was turned and a battery lost, 
when M‘PHerRson, approaching the 
scene of the fight, was shot by the 
force of the enemy which had ad- 
vanced between :the right and left 
wing. A chatge was then made to 
recapture the artillery and recover 
the General’s body. The guns were 
taken, the enemy repulsed, and 
Srrone and Bue.t, of M‘PHerson’s 
staff, returned with an ambulance 


soLvs. The latter, a member of the 
Fifteenth Iowa, had been on skirmish 
luty, and was wounded. In at- 
Jempting to evade capture he came 
‘\ypon the spot where M‘Puerson was 
lying, mortally wounded. Forget- . 
ting his own wound ReyNo.ps clung 
to his old commander, amd, exposed 
to the shots of the enemy, adminis- 
_ tered to his wants, bringing water to 
quench his thirst, affording him ev- 
ery possible comfort in his last mo- 
ments; and finally, his own wound 
still uncared for, sought out the Gen- 
eral’s staff and guided them to the 
fatal spot. M‘PHerson’s name had 
been the battle-cry of the corps in 
the struggle which ended in forcing 
the rebels from the ffeld : 


“Ah! giants we beca 
When through the battle-flame 


were necessary to satisfy the rebel 
Commissioners, Mr. could 
only have replied that it was not in 
his power to grant them. [If they 
wanted guarantees for slavery, Mr. 
Lrxcotn had no more power to-grant 
them than he would have to abolish 
slavery. If they wanted an alliance 
offensive and defensive, still main- 
taining a separate Confederation, he 
had no power to grant it, . 
_ ‘The Commissioners have returned 
to Riehmond, carrying with them the 
views of our Government. They are 
all men to whom the people of the 
South render respect. There will 
never occur a better opportunity than 
- now occurs for them to exért their 
influence in favor of peace on the 
basis of Union. The country stil 
remembers the force and foresight 
displayed by SrepHEns in his argn- 
ment against the secession of Geor- 
gia. Mr. Huwrer, too; although a 
States-Rights man, had endeavored 
in Virginia to prevent a collision be- 
tween the Government and the State. 
He was subsequently appointed Sec- 
retary of State under the Confederate 
Government, and upon his resigna- 
tion of that office was elected Sena- 
tor, and made President pre tem. of 
the Senate. Judge Camppett, of 
Alabama, also, was very reluctant to 
leave the Union. He waa at Wash- 
ington when the Contmissioners sent 
by Davis in March, 1861, were thero’ 
secking an official interview with the 
President in regard to the evacuation 
of Fort Sumter; and when these 
Commissioners demanded - recogni- 
tion, he wrote to Davis “ to restrain’ 
his Commissioners.” 
It may be, however, that no peace 
will come until we shall have abso- 
lutely conquered it. While the Com- 
missioners were steaming down the 


James, Suemman’s columns were 


We saw our hero fall ; 
marching northward from the Sa- 


beloved by his command. 


PEACE COMMISSION. 


Ture Commissioners, appointed by the rebel 
uithorities to treat informally upon terms of peace, 


THE SPOT WHERE GENERAL JAMES B, M‘PHERSUN FELL, NEAR DECATUR, GEORGIA, Jory 9%, 1864. 


[Puorocrarurp ny Gro. N. BARNARD.) 


have been within our lines, and have had an inter- 
view with the President and Secretary of State 

Fortress Monroe. The facts, so far as known in 
connection with this mission, are these: Having 
been detained for some time at City Point, the rebel 
Commission, consisting of ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
puens, R. M. T. Hunter, and Joun A, CAMPBELL, 


‘was admitted by General Grant, and conveyed to 


Fortress Monroe on that General’s flag-ship, where 


| 
| 


it arrived at 5 p.m. February 2. Here Secretary 
Srwarp, was found in waiting on-board the River 
Queen. The Secretary invited the Commissioners 
to dinner upon his flag-boat, which invitation was 
accepted. About ten o’clock in the evening the 
President arrived, and a conference began which 
lasted sixteen hours. On the 4th the President and 
Secretary returned to Washington, and it was given 
out that the result of the negotiation was a failure. 


It can certainly no longer be gharged against the — 
Administration that it has neglected an opportunity 
to obtain peace on the basis of Union. The mem-_ 
bers of the Opposition have no longer an argument 
against vigorous war measures. These rebels say 
that they mean exactly what they meant four years 
ago: we must answer that we also are unchanged. 


J 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


| {yrer months at sea, and one on shore; 


Three months at sea—yet not afloat ; 


' Around our home the breakers roar, 


Yet own we neither ship nor boat. 


| Rock-based, amid ‘the swirl of foam, 


~The light-house stands—it is our home. 


‘Three months at. sea—a dreary time— 


- The ship goes gayly on its way; 


| Now and again a mellow chime 


Comes to us through the dash of spray. 
The ship will reach the nether zone 
While we still pace the light-house lone. 


While we still pace, and hear the sound 
That comes from yon far village spire, 

Where wife and children gather round 
The cheery board, the crackling fire ; 

Or seaward gaze, at dead of night, 

To watch our slow, revolving light. 


The skipper, through the midnight haze, 
Marks well its gleam, and feels its worth. 
**God’s blessing on the light!” he says 

But gives it still a wider berth. | 
And so it shines, from sun to sun, 
A thing to bless, and yet to shun. 


And when the tempests howl and rave, 
And driving clouds shut out the day, 

And o’er the lantern top the wave 
Flies skyward into feathered spray, 

We laugh, my comrades twain and I, 


To feel ourselves so warm and dry. 


The light-house quiyers to its base, 
Yet, snug within, we know no fears ; 


We know its stones could fearless face 


Still stouter gales in by-gone years. 
Thank God, our Jot is not amiss, 
There’s many a life far worse than this! — 


WINIFRED'’S EYES. 


7 ‘Tue girls all said it was only Winifred’s eyes. 


They were sure she was far enough from handsome, 
Lut she had good eyes, and what was more, she knew 
how to use them. You and I, not having any ri- 
valrv in the matter, might have come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion about her beauty; but it would 
have been too much to expect any thing like fair 
judgment from the Meadowbrook girls, every one 
of whom knew how easy it would be for her in half 
an hour to spirit away the most devoted of their ad- 
mirers. It would be a blessing, they al} secretly 
owned, if Winifred ever should get married; then 


_ other people could tell where they stood. 


Form, plump and well-rounded, yet girlish and 
agile ; small feet; dainty hands that broom-handles 
and dish-witer had in’ vain conspired to spoil, a 
graceful little head, with a full crown of chestnut 
hair; a spirited face, with bright lips, dancing ha- 
zel eyes, a brilliant, changeful color, and the most 
piquant of noses, just sufficiently retrousse for arch- 
ness—that was Winifrel Payne. It must have been 
on the nose that the girls hung their assertions that 
Winifred was not handsome; but I think her face 
would have lost some of its sparkling charm if she 
had exchanged it for any Grecian or Roman one of 
them all. The men, young and old, single and mar- 
ried, all thought she was perfect. Not that she was 
a flirt. She was coquettish, perhaps, with the nat- 
ural coquetry of all pretty girls; but she avoided 
all serious entanglements, and if she charmed every 
one it was not because she studied to do it—rather, 
perhaps, -because she did not. 

In all Meadowbrook there was only one to whom 
she had ever given enough encouragement to con- 
stitute the shadow of a'claim; and even with this 
solely-favored Harry Morris it was more his own 
natural courage and persistence that kept up heart 


_ of grace in him than any smiles of Winifred’s. He 


had loved her before she wore long dresses, and he 
had loved her steadily ever since. He meant to 
marry her. Of course he did not know when; that 
must be as Winifred pleased; but of the ultimate 
result of his wooing he never doubted. When any 
one else showed her attention it amused him. He 
asked her occasionally when she would be ready to 
marry him, and always received some provoking, 
saucy answer, which was far enough from discour- 
aging him. At last he\thought it was time to ar- 
rive at something a little more definite, and with 
this purpose he set out one June evening to traverse 
the mile-long road between his house and the Widew 
Payne’s. The early June moon was just rising, and 
he planned how he would wile Winifred out to walk 
with him in the bright moonlight ; what strong, se- 
rious words he would say to her—words which should 


_ stir to its depths the gay girlish heart which, he 


never doubted, held under its mask of merry co- 
quetry a love as deep anil lasting as his own. 

The Widow Payne’s Was the very beau-ideal of a 
cottage—a soft mouse-gray in color, of Gothic arch- 
itecture, and with vines, just now heavy with leaves 
and odorous with blossonis, rioting in and out of ev- 


, ery open window, covering the pretty portico, twist- 


ing about every where. | 

As Harry Morris drew near he saw a light in the 
little parlor and heard through the open windows a 
stranger’s voice. No sojnd could have been more 
unwelcome; but it was not in his nature to turn 
back. He knocked at tke door, and the widow bade 


~ him come in. Winifred, radiant in smiles, and 


charming in blue;muslin, was evidently making 
herself agreeable to the stranger whose voice Harry 
had heard as he came up. The stranger was not 
of the Meadowbrook order. City-bred was stamped 
on his haughty face, betrayed itself in the careless, 
graceful ease of his manner. Not even jealousy 
could fail to acknowledge that at last here was one 
whose rivalry was more to be dreaded than twenty 
scor_, vf rustic beaux. He noticed even the well- 
shod foot, the hand, white as a girl's, with a seal- 
ring on the little jinger, the faultless attire; above 


all, the handsome, bearded face, with the dark eyes 
full of magnetic power. : 

Yet wy aoe pe this in the moment which it 
took Winnie to see who he was, and, finishing her 
sentence to her companion, to rise to meet him. 
Her ‘“‘Good-evening, Harry,” sounded to him less 
cordial than usual, but she introduced him politely : 

‘Mr. Manchester, this is Mr. Morris, one of my 
Meadowbrook friends.” 

There was a fine sting in the sentence 
which her visitor winced. Why did she say a Mead- 
owbrook friend? Was she insinuating an excuse 
for his country breeding, or an apology for her own 
intimacy with him? 

He stepped up, however, to Mr. Manchester, and 
extended his hand for a cordial greeting, after the 
fashion of Meadowbrook. Mr. Manchester touched 
the brown, labor-hardened fingers gingerly, and 
then sat down and looked at Winifred complacent- 
ly, as if he had done something very self-denying 
and meritorious for her sake. Of course the young 
farmer felt himself in the uncomfortable position of 
one too many. Mrs. Payne did her kindly best to 
make the talk general. She inquired about his mo- 
ther’s health, and his father’s spring planting. Then 
conversation languished, and Morris had ‘ime to 
watch Winnie, who was showing to Mr. Manches- 
~ter a bouquet of varnished leaves, bright with the 
splendors of last year’s autumn. 

‘Yes, they are beautiful,” he heard the gentle- 
man say, looking, at the same time, not at the 
leaves but into Winifred’s hazel eyes. “ 

Harry Morris wondered if she were not even 
more charming than tsual. Her blue dress and 
blue ribbons became her. Her cheeks were bright 
with just the delicate hue that stains a peach blos- 
som, and her smiles came and went with her words, 
Of course, he thought, this city chap would love 
her—folks didn’t come across such girls every day, 
city or country—and she might—but that way lay 
madness. He got up to go, and Winifred, conscious 
of having been cold and neglectful, went to the door 
with him. When he got there he seemed in no 


hurry. 

‘* How bright the moon is!’’ he said. ‘‘Come 
out with me a little way ; do, Winnie.” 

His tone was almust pathetic. It cost Winnie 
an honest pang to refuse bis request. 

can’t,” she said. “Mr. Manchester would 
think it so strange.” 

‘‘And who is Mr. Manchester, Winnie? He 
seems to be monarch of all he surveys.” 

‘* He is our boarder. He was driving by here a 
day or two ago, looking for a place to board a little 
while, and the cottage pleased him. So he stopped 
and persuaded mother to take him in. He hadn't 
been well, he said, and needed country air.” 


‘‘Humph!” Harry did not realize how surly 
his tone was. ‘‘ Did he happen to see you as he 
rode along ?” 


‘‘] suppose he must;” and a little arch gleam 
shot from the hazel eyes; ‘‘at least he might. I 
was out trimming the vines.” 

“Yes, I thought as much. Winnie, it is hardly 
like your mother’s good sense to take into her 
house in this way a stranger of whom she knows 
nothing.” 

‘* But we do know. He is a cousin of Mr. Lan- 
sing, the minister, you know, who came here and 
only staid two years.” : 

** Well, it may be all right. I hope itis; but I 
like old friends better than new ones. So you 
won't walk a little way, Winnie?” 

‘“*T can’t, indeed. I have staid out here too 
long. Good-night.” 

There was no resource but for him to say good- 
night too, and go sorrowfully on his homeward way. 
But for him the splendor of the night was gone. 

Winifred went in, a little self-conscious, a little 
afraid Mr. Manchester would ask her something 
about her friend, or make some comment on the 
length of time it had taken to say good-by. Her 
fears were groundless. Charles Manchester had 
altogether too much tact to elevate the country 
clown, as he mentally called him, into undue im- 
portance by making him a topic of conversation. 
He did not mention him at all, but went on with the 
subject he had been talking about before he came, 
as if there had been no interruption. 

That night in her own room Winifred questioned 
her heart a little. Secretly, it must be confessed, 
she had believed herself in love with Harry Morris. 
She had not meant to let him know it at present , 
but she had thought she loved him, and in her se- 
cret soul had expected some day to be his wife. 
But did she love him? she asked herself now. Had 
it not all been a delusion? Was it not merely that 
she had never been out of Meadowbrook, and having 
seen nothing of the world was without any standard 
of comparison ? 

How different he was from Mr. Manchester! 
She contrasted his sturdy, yeoman-like figure with 
the elegant grace of the city gentleman—his brown 
hands, which hoe and scythe and plow-handle had 
hardened, with the white, slender fingers, whercon 
the brilliant ring looked suitable as on a woman’s— 
the ringing, full-toned voice, with.the mellifluous 
accents which dropped from Mr. Manchester’s mus- 
taclied lip—the subjects of his discourse, farm-plans, 
neighbors, crops, and markets, with Mr. Manches- 
ter’s ul talk about poets and painters—his 
dress, the black suit he wore so awkwardly on state 
occasions, with the elegantly-fitting garments which 
seemed a part of the other’s identity. ,When she 
had summed it all up, she made up her mind that 
she had been mistaken in fancying that she loved 
Harry. Having seen Mr. Manchester the salt had 
lost its savor, and wherewith should it be salted ? 

The next emotion was a pang of self-discontent 
such as sue had never before knewn. She had 
reigned in Meadowbrook like a little queen of 
hearts, and ‘t had never occurred to her to wish 
she was any ‘ifferent. Now she began to despise 
herself becaus. she could not talk French, or play 
on the piano, o. sing Italian songs. She pictured 
in fancy the style of women to whom Charles Man- 
chester was accustomed, and scorned herself for the 
contrast she must present to him. Then she re- 


menibered the old romances where men of high de- 


| gree fell in love with bright eyes shining far below 
them; and bethought herself of the admiring looks 
which had all the evening paid her such constant 
tribute; and went to sleep thanking fate for hazel 
eyes, and chestnut hair, and pink cheeks, 

In her dreams she saw constantly those two— 
Mr. Manchester, handsome, haughty, elegant—Har- 
ry Morris, stalwart, earnest, honest, one of the 
world’s workers. Once she walked on the edge of 
a precipice, and Mr. Manchester seemed about to 
push her off, when Harry Morris snatched her back, 
and, in saving her, lost his own footing and fell 
down. 


Again, Harry was going to bind her with iron 
chains, and Mr. Manchester threw them away, and 
twined round her wrists instead wreaths of roses. 
But the thorns among the roses pricked her; and 
when she showed him the wounds they made he 
only laughed, and told her that all fetters hurt; but 
it was better to wear roses than iron, because the 
world only saw the blossoms and smelled the fra- 
grance, and would never know, if she kept still, how 
the thorns pricked her. It was ill-bred to cry out, 
and to be ill-bred was worse than to be wicked. 

In the energy with which she did battle against 
this heresy she awoke, and the early June sun was 
already shining into her window. She sprang up, 
and dressed herself with rapid fingers. 
delicate pink calico morning-dress, her chestnut hair 
brushed tiJl it shone like satin, her bright cheeks 


] and sparkling eyes, she looked lovely enough to 


charm any man’s heart away. She ran down stairs 
and set the breakfast-table. Then out into the 
garden to get a bunch of roses for the little glass 
yase which was wont to stand, filled with flowers, 
in the centre of the prosaic realities of her mother’s 
steak and biscuit. In the garden she met Mr. Man- 
chester. 
‘* “Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls?’” he 
said, with a gay smile, and eyes full of admiration, 
‘* your robins and orioles wouldn’t let me sleep, so 
here I am, an early riser in spite of myself. But 


how delicious morning isin the country! I think, 
while I am here, I shall not be willing to miss the 
balm of this before-breakfast air.” 


Then he gathered the pinkest of pink roses, and 
gallantly fastened it in her drooping hair, laying it 
first an instant against her cheek, as if to see which 
was brightest. Winifred was quite unused to such 
compliments, and her blushes, and the shy fall of 
her eyelids, were very pretty to see. 

Winifred made no change in her habits because 
of Mr. Manchester's presence in the household. She 
went on just as ever with all her homely, domestic 
duties. He saw her sometimes with bare arms and 
floury hands, or sweeping with a napkin pinned 
round her bright hair. Still, though she went on 
as usual with her life, she almost hatéd herself at 
times because this was her life—all this homely 
task-work. But Mr. Manchester seemed to find her 
lovely in all phases. He read to her while she sew- 
ed Owen Meredith’s passionate love-songs, or Ten- 
nyson’s idyls, and his deep, dark eyes, the melan- 
choly music of his voice, the tender deference of his 
manner, began to weave about her a strange spell 
of enchantment—a sort of rosy mist, through which 
she could see nothing clearly. | 

For two weeks Harry Morris kept away from the 
little gray cottage. Mrs. Payne missed him. She 
had always enjoyed his frequent visits, and one of 
her dearest hopes had been to see Winifred-his wife. 
But she made no comments on his absence, nor yet 
on Mr. Manchester’s pefsistent attentions. 

At last, one afternoon came an errand that took 
Mr. Manchester to the next town. Harry Morris, 
working in his meadow-lot, saw him go by, and took 
the opportunity to visit Winnie. Winnie's heart 
softened a little when she saw him coming. The 
two weeks just passed were the longest time he had 
ever staid away from the little gray cottage. She 
resolved to treat-him kindly—to give him a little 
sip at the cup of happiness, and send him away at 
length, cheered by her smiles, before Mr. Manchester 
should come back from his drive. 

She went to the door to meet him; but there was 
something in his face, something in his manner, be- 
fore which all coquettish thoughts were put to flight 
—a dignity and a resolution she had never seen in 
him before. He came in gravely, and sat down 
near her. She began to feel a sensation of curious 
timidity, as if life were getting too real for her. 
She wished her mother back, but the widow was 
chatting conifortably in a neighbor’s sitting-room a 


of which she saw portent in his.eyes, whatever it 
might be, quite alone. He was in no hurry to speak, 
so she took up a bit of crochet-work. With her 
fingers busy she could be more her own mistress. 
He watched her a little while, with that look of sad 
resolution still gleaming in his eyes and making his 
lips firm. She was a pretty creature, doubtless, but 
to whom did she belong ? 

‘*T came over this afternoon, Winnie, to ask you 
a serious question. You know well enough how 
long and faithfully I have loved you. I have wait- 
ed patiently for you to have your fill of fun and frolic, 
and get ready for soberer days; but I have pever 
doubted that some time you would be my wife. You 
have known me long enough to decide now as well 
as ever whether you can care for me, and I want 
you should tell me. I find uncertainty is hard to 
bear, and I want you should end it. You know how 
I love you—how I would work for you, live for you, 
or die for you either—how faithful and fond I would 
be. Is my love worth nothing ?” 

She dared not try to put him off with light words. 
The* day for that was over. Her answer must be 
the truth now; as far as he was concerned, her last 
words. If she said no to him'to-day, she felt that 


to say yes. And so she waited through a few still 
moments, in which either of them could have heard 
their own hearts beat. Did she love him? Could 
he’satisfy her? Would the life she could live with 
him fill up the measure of her longings? Was there 
not a sphere outside where softer airs blew, brighter 
flowers blossomed—a path into which she would 
long to turn aside, if she bound herself to go through 


quarter of amile away. She had to meet the crisis, | 


he would never afterward give her an opportunity- 


life in the strait, laborious highway over which his 


course led? And yet he was good and generous, 

«fond and faithful. Would any eyes ever look at her 
with such perfect satisfaction and approval as his 
always had? She suited him; he would never be 
tempted to wish her different. She stole a look at 
him. If he had but been a little more elegant! If 
his hands were not. quite so hard and brown, if he 
had but a more stylish air, a grace like Mr. Man- 
chester’s, it would have been easier to make a hero 
ofhim. She decided at length, and, kindly as slie 
could, she gave him his answer. 

‘* No, Harry, I do not think I love you enough to 
look forward to a whole life with you. I do tare 
for you very much, but not as you want me to, 
Forgive me.” 

“‘ You are sure?” he asked, sadly. 

“Yes, I think I am sure. I should not make 
you happy.” 

‘* Well, God bless you. May some one make you 
happy, Winnie, as happy as I wanted.to!” 

He dared not trust himself to say any more. The 
words seemed to choke him. He clasped her hand 
so hard that the little fingers were red half an hour 
after with the pressure, and then he hurried away. 

Sitting by herself, after he went away, Winifred 
pitied him, and questioned her own heart. Had 
she done well? Had she not put aside pure gold to 
crown her brow with tinsel? Would any fine gen- 
tleman ever love her as that strong, honest heart 
had loved? Yethedidnotsuither. She anchored 
herself there. How many things she liked for 
which he cared nothing! How stupid it would be 
to be mistress of his farm—to superintend baking 
and butter-making, washing and mending! What 
a contrast between that life and the one Mr. Man- 
chester’s wife would lead—the traveling and opera- 
going, and dressing and society! He had told her, 
last night, that she had every qualification neces- 
sary to shine in any drawing-room, save a little 
knowledge of cqnventionalities, which would come 
to her almost at ance. And then a'still, small voice 
in her soul vexed her with its insinuating questions 
—would this life be any nobler, any worthier, any 
more rational? Would it lead her any nearer to 
the goal for which every true soul must strive? 
Was there any moral excellence in dancing, and 
dressing, and shining? Those who were born to it 
might be good in spite of it—but how if one put 
one’s self voluntarily in the way of temptation? 
She answered herself petulantly, out loud : 

“Of course I shouldn’t have been made to love 
such things if it wasn’t right for me to enjoy them. 
Let those born with a taste for tin pans and grid- 
irons live in kitchens, and wear homespun—for me, 
I like the graces and adornments of life better.” 

And then, to end the matter, she got up and made 
herself busy gathering strawberries and hulling 
them for Mr. Manchester’s supper. 

Toward night he came home, gallant and fasci- 
nating as ever; but for the first time his manner 
gave Winifred an impression of unreality. She did 
not like him so well as usual. Perhaps the memory 
of Harry Morris’s truth and earnestness served as a 
touchstone. When they talked, after supper, there 
was a slight strain of sarcasm in some of his remarks 
upon country living and country people that jarred 
unpleasantly upon her mood. She began f% ques- 
tion herself whether she was really as*much of an 
exception to all her neighbors as his courtesy in- 
sinuated. If he should marry her, would there not 
come a time when he would tire of his country bride, 
and wish he had never seen her? : 

Perhaps he divined from her absence of mind 
that he was losing ground. He did his best to re- 
gain it. He exerted the charm’of a manner which 
had been pronounced irresistible in city drawing- 
rooms, and the little country maiden could not help 
yielding something 1 its spell. They walked to- 
gether in the starlight, under the trees full of blos- 
soms, and she let him hold her hand that had tin- 
gled so that afternoon with Harry Morris's strong 
pressure. The poems he repeated so charmingly 
sounded doubly sweet in the night stillness, the 
great, wide night throbbing with a passionate full- 
ness of magic and mystery that daytime never 
knows. 

Still not a week had passed before she knew that 
she did not love Charles Manchester, and never 
should love him. Now that she had lost Harry 
Morris the spell of the old time began to reassert 
its power. She had shared so many happy hours 
with him, their lives were linked by so many old 
memories, that it would have been impossible to 
forget. But, after all, the strongest attraction he 
had for her was the strenzth of his love and his na- 
ture. She had never realized it until that last day. 
She had: had a glimpse into his heart then that she 
could not forget easily. And what a heart it was— 
strong, manly, tender, and unselfish, with such un- 
selfishness as men of the Manchester type could 
never guess at. 

Mr. Manchester’s reign, you will see, was over. 
The unreality and vagueness about him, which she 
had only lately begun to perceive, vexed her. She 
felt the same want of fibre in his character, the lack 
of self-reliance and manly energy. She could not 
have told what was wanting, but she felt instinct- 
ively the sense of insecurity to which the want 
gave birth. His poetry and sentiment ceased to 
charm. His dark, persuasive eyes beguilgd her in 
vain. His silver tongue had lost, its power. And 
yet she made up her mind deliberately that he 
should love her. It seemed to her that only when 
she had refused Mr. Manchester would she have the 
right to go to Harry Morris and tell him that she 
had misudderstood her own heart when she gave 
him his answer. She he would despise 
her otherwise—would think she had tried in vain 
to secure her town-bred gallant, and had come to 
him as the next best opening. She was#oo proud 
to endure that imputation. Unless she could say 
to him, ‘‘I could have been Charles Manchester's 
wife, and I would not, because I loved you,” she 
would not go to him at all. And so for the time 
this determination to win Manchester's love as- 
sumed all the intensity of a passion, aud she vave 
to it the whole energy of her nature. She had 
staked her fate upon her success. Through this 
move she was to win or lose all, | 
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So all through July they played at this game of 
hearts—Charles Manchester with his city airs, his 
world-wisdom, his experience ; Winifred with her 
woman's wit and woman’s will. She brought into 
service all her attractions—was coy and shy some- 
times, tender sometimes, playful sometimes. If he 
had had a heart she must have won it. The trou- 
ble was he had none. It was quite impossible for 
hin? to love heartily, honestly, self-forgetfully ; 
and, of course, only such a love would have made 
him willing to ignore all inequalities of position, 
and marry his landlady’s daughter. Still he was 
determined to make her love him, and show some 
signs of it—scarcely less determined in his purpose 
than Winifred was in hers. He found her very 
tantalizing. One hour he would be almost sure 
she adored him, and would break her heart when he 
went away—the next, her careless gayety would 
seem so utterly spontaneous, and untouched by any 
sentimental miseries, that he would be just as sure 
she did not care for him. It vexed him, piqued 
him into new attempts. He had succeeded so oft- 
en that to fail now was not to be borne. Some- 
times he was half tempted to propose to her, just to 
satisfy his curiosity at last as to whether she did 


' Jovehim. Bat the risk of being accepted was too 


The first of August a summons came that must 


take him away. It found him just as uncertain as 
ever of the state of Winifred’s heart. He went to 


her with this letter in his hand. 


to-morrow,” he said, in a tone of 
lingering ‘*A party of friends, whom I 
promised to join in a tour to the Lakes, set-off next 
week, and I must go at once to New York. I won- 


must go 


der if I shall ever see Meadowbrook again—ever 


he watched her 


- keenly, and she knew it. She would not let him 
_ triumph by so much as a blush or the quiver of an 


She answered him gayly : 


‘¢But it would not be well for me to come to 
Meadowbrook for it. I shall not be the happier in 
years to come for what I have already seen of you, 
‘Winnie. I wish Miss Livingston were more like 

ou!” i 3 
“‘ Miss Livingston ?” with just the slightest ac- 
cent of inquiry. 

‘Yes, my cousin whom I am to marry—an old 

ent.” 

The next moment Winifred was half across the 
garden, most energetically driving out an old hen, 
who was conducting her chickens in too near neigh- 
borhood to the pink-bed. When she éame back she 
began talking upon some subject which had nothing 
to do with his departure, or with Miss Livingston. 
He had made his last move, and had to confess him- 
self checkmated. 

The next morning he went away. He bade Mrs. 
Payne a respectful good-by ; then holding Winnie's 
hand, and drawing her to the door with him, he 
whispertd, lightly, 7 

‘‘ Good-by, little one, I shall not forget to 
your h&ilth now and then. Good luck, a happy 
life, and a true lover!” 

With that he just lifted her hand to his lips and 
was gone. She felt, with a spasm of passionate in- 


-dignation, as if she should hate her hand forever 


because ‘he had touched it, This, then, was the man 
for whom she had been ready to give up Harry Mor- 
ris'’s honest love! Suppose she ad loved him, as 
perhaps she would if she had never known Harry, 
what would her love have been worth to him more 
than the cigar stump or the soiled glove he threw 
away? Thank God, she had been spared that hu- 
miliation. Still, through him, had she not lost all ? 
But for him she knew she should never have said no 
to Harry ; and now that was all over. She had failed 
in winning Mr. Manchester, and Harry would think 
it was only that failure which had sent her to his 
arms. Under such circumstances would even his 
heart be large enough to take her in? At any rate 


young girls who decide that they 
happy again, as resolutely as if happiness or misery 
were altogether in their power. 3 

The autumn passed, with its wild Presidential ex- 
citement, for it was the autumn of 1860; the long, 
white winter went by, and the great rebellion be- 
gan, and in May they were getting up a Company 
of Meadowbrook boys to enlist for three years or 
thewar. All this time Harry Morris had never been 
near the little gray cottage, nor had Winifred seen 
any thing of him, except a distant bow now and 
then at church or lyceum. He was among the first 
to enlist, and she heard it with a curious heart-tu- 
mult of pride in him, apprehension for his safety, 
and a wild longing to ask him to forgive her before 
he went away. She resisted it until the very last 
night. Then, when the May moon was high, she 
went out of doors, scarcely knowing what she meant 
to do. She flitted on bareheaded under the trees, 
keeping in the shadow where she could, on toward 
his house. She did not exactly intend to go in— 
she had no settled only her heart drew her 
on in spite of herself. A few rods from his door she 
saw him standing in the moonlight. She was tempt- 
ed, when she saw him, to turn and run back; but 
he had already seen her, and came forward to meet 
her. 

“Is that you, Winnie?” he said, with a sad gen- 
tleness of tone that struck to her heart. “ You 
should not be out in this heavy dew with nothing 
on your head.” 

“I know—I did not think,” she said, penitently ; 
then, with an eagerness she could not help, she 
asked, *“ Are you going to-morrow, Harr) ”” 

** Yes, I am going.” 

Would he say no more? How could she break 
in upon his silence with her prayer for forgiveness ? 
But could she let him go, and die, perhaps, without 
ever knowing how sorry she was? At last she 
asked, timidly, ‘ 

“* Should you have gone all the same if I had said 
° 


last June ? 
fogs should,” he answered, gravely. ‘‘I 


de not think that would have my 


crying, in a voice broken with 
“‘Oh, Harry, Harry! I did love you! 
know until afterward how well! 


love me again!” 
‘* Not again, Winnie, for I never ceased to love 
My darling, my dar- 


That was all; for what else they said was whis- 
pered so low that not even the night-birds could 
catch the words, and surely they do not belong to 
my story. 

Perhaps, though, you will be glad to know that 
Harry Morris served his three years, and came out 
at last with two arms, two legs, and undaunted 
hope and life. Not all soldiers die on battle-fields 
or fillup hospitals. This summer he came home, 
and, his mee out, married Winifred. Heaven 
grant that, like the people in the nursery tales, 
may be happy ever after! — 


A WIFE’S SECRET. 
I was forty yedts old when I married Caroline 


Mowbray. A severe disappointment which I ex- 
i in early life had changed me much. To 
most I seemed cold-hearted and repulsive; 


persons 
but I thought she knew me better. Her father was 
a clergyman of small means, and she had four broth- 
ers, two of them abroad. By accident I met her. 
Our courtship was short. Her father was happy 
to see his last child provided for, and our wedding 
was celebrated with great pomp. Two of her broth- 
ers were there; the other two were in India. [ 
took her to our secluded house in the country, and 
for a year and more I lived a life of happiness such 
as falls to the lot of few. 
She was of wonderful beauty. 


Tall, of exquisite- 
ly moulded shape, with d i 


flashing eyes of brilliant 


some old affection haunted her; but she often told 
me that I was the only man she had ever loved, and 
that my well-known learning and accomplishments 
(those were her words) had long caused her to en- 
tertain for me the greatest respect, even before she 
had seen me. 

Several times I came upon her unexpectedly, and 
found her in tears, with an open letter in her hand. 


she pleaded nervousness, the thought 
of her father’s delicate health, and other family mat- 
ters, which, she assured me, I could not enter into. 
I troubled myself much about this. I thought that 
my manner toward her was not demonstrative 
enough, and indeed »o manner could show the 
boundless depth of my love for her; then I thought 
that the disparity of our years precluded a perfect 
interchange of feeling and sentiment. 

We had been married fifteen months when most 
unexpected news came to me from India. An En- 
glish relative had died there, leaving me a large for- 
arrange importantaffairs. Finding a ship was 
soon about to sail I resolved to take passage in her, 
and I settled all things needful for my wife’s com- 
fort during my. absence, which was to be for a 
twelvemonth. Her despondency deepened, and I 
strove to flatter myself that my approaching de- 

was the cause. 

I had had a lovely garden laid out for her. A 
side-walk led down to a tasteful bridge of orna- 
mented wood, which spanned a pretty stredm: an 
Ansignificant stream in dry weather, but a danger- 
ous torrent after rain. In time of flood the water 
rushed down with great velocity, and to prevent the 
bursting” of the bridge, several of the flooring- 
boards were not nailed down. This bridge led into 
a park, just beyond which were the stables, and the 


_ stables commanded a view of our garden. Although 


there was thus a short cut to the stables from the 
house, none of the servants were allowed to avail 
themselves of it; our usual evening stroll was the 
garden and the park, and those were strictly pri- 
vate. 

For some days the rain had been falling heavily, 
and our walks were stopped. I was much occu- 
pied, however, by business in the neighboring town, 
and did not return as early as usual for several days 
in succession. 

I returned one dark rainy evening just before 
sunset. Much rain had fallen, and as I crossed the 
bridge on foot I noticed the stream flowing turbid 
and whirling beneath. This was not my usual way 


rode straight to the stables, gave my horse to the 
groom, and took the short cut. There was a shady 
summer-house in the upper corner of the garden, 
and I observed, to my surprise, a man’s 
along the path leading thither from the bridge. 
The prints were those of a fashionably-made boot ; 
and my surprise was increased by coming to a spot 
in which they seemed to have been met by another 
person’s prints, and thence both led to the summer- 
house. Whose foot but Aers could have made those 
tiny impressions? I reached the summer-house, 
and there I found my wife. 

“Good Heavens, Caroline!” I exclaimed; ‘*‘ you 
out on such an evening—you so delicate?” She 
was shivering with cold. ‘‘ Who was here ?” I said. 


| _ She shivered still more, and replied, timidly, ‘ No 


stranger has been here, Reginald. 
‘* What!” said I; ‘‘no one up the walk from the 
?”’ 
She looked frightened, again shuddered, and, gaz- 


ing with her large eyes in my face, she repeated, 
‘* No stranger has been here.” | 
Her eyes drooped ; 


changed duty, 

though it might have made it harder to do it. As 
it is, there is no one who will miss me very much.” 
The sad resignation of his tone conquered the last 
lingering throb of pride. Almost before she knew 
it her hands were clasped upon his arm, and she was 


I did not 
dower I have been too 
proud to you, for I thought you would think it 
was because I could not get Mr. Manchester. But 
I could not have you go away and not know how 
sorry I was, though I don’t suppose you can ever 


On my entreating her to let me know the cause of her 


of going home; but in consequence of the rain I : 


BA oe my dearest,” I said, “let me muffle you 
; you are very imprudent in so exposing ° 
self to the damp air.” ang 
I wrapped her large shawl around her; from one 
of its folds there fell on the ground a glove. It 
dropped from behind, and she did not see it. I 
picked it up and concealed it. It was a lavender 
kid glove that had been worn by a man. 

I will not speak much of my feelings that night. 


and often withdrawn from me in the evenings, 


‘and staid long away, returning with overladen ex- 


cuses? Had I not seen her, more than once of 
late, drop a letter into the receiving-box of the 

when she might have put it in my mail- 
bag at the house? Had I not seen her nervously 
starting at the slightest noise, when seated in the 
twilight at the window in her little sitting-room 
which overlooked the garden? 

She walked into the house before me and I had 
time to collect myself. I pleaded headache, and 
retired into my library. She knew that I never 
could bear the presence of any one when ill, and I 
was safe from interruption. Amidst the whirling 
dance of my maddening thoughts no idea of revenge 
on her had any place. I don’t believe in the com- 
monly-received opinion that rea] love can be changed 
into hate. I could not hate her. I even thought 
with pity of the outer sorrow that could not fail to 
be hers in this world for evermore. 

But him—he escapeme! No. How best topro- 
ceed? “Shall I go and question my groom, who 
must from the stables have sometimes witnessed 
their stolen interviews?” No, my instincts revolt- 
ed at the idea of talking to a groom about her, fall-‘ 
en angel though she was. I would do it all my- 
self. My plans were soon formed. Early next 
morning I rode to our little town and sent back, by 
my servant, a note to my wife, stating that I was 
compelled to start for the city that moment to make 
some arrangements about my voyage, and that I 
should be absent at least a week. I then went to 
D——., purchased a light-colored wig, a large pair 
of green spectacles, and, disguised with these and a 
large beard and mustache, returned to our village, 
where I engaged apartments opposite the’ post-of- 
fice. There I remained on the watch. 

Three days after my supposed departure my 
wife’s carriage drove ap to the shop kept by the 
postmaster. * Previous to her entering the shop I 
saw her drop a note into the letter-box. After a 
few minutes’ delay in making purchases she drove 


off 

Late in the afternoon a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing man, with a traveling-cap, its peak closely 
drawn down over his face, entered the shop. I felt 
this to be my enemy. I saw him receive a letter 
from the postmaster’s wife and hastily walk away. 
I hurried to the shop, and in broken English asked 
if there were letters for Mr. Thirl? She replied in 
the negative, but I earnestly requested her to look 
over all the letters. This was in order to gain time 
for a question or two. 

I inquired who was that fine-looking man who 
had just gone out of the shop? She didn’t know; 
he was a stranger. But was not his name on his 
letters? Oh yes; the name was Mr. Thornton, 
but he didn’t live in the village. Had he been long 
in the habit of coming for letters? Not very long. 

I walked forth in the direction of my home. It 
was nearly dusk when I came within sight of that 
spot where my bliss in life had been. Over the 
wet spongy fields, over crumbling fences, through 
swollen water-courses, I had come, but danger and 
fatigue were unfelt. About half a mile from the 
house I saw a horse tied up to a fence. He was 
with her then. 

I hid myself close to the bridge for a while until 
darkness should conceal my movements. [ then 
hurried across and approached the summer-house 
noiselessly. They were not there. No. Of course 
they were in the house then.. I was not long left in 
indecision as to my next step. The window of her 
sitting-room opened, and there they stood, within a 
few yards of me, his arm thrown round her waist. 
I heard him, I saw him kiss her; I heard her kiss 
him ; I heard his impassioned “‘ Good-by,” and then, 
with the noiseless step of fate, I hastened by a near 
cut to the bridge. 

I crossed it, shoved the ends of three planks off 
their supports so that the slightest weight should 
tilt them over, and waited about ten yards off, with 
a heart whose throbs I heard above the roaring of 


rock-banked stream in its then state. 

Next morning I sent a noteto my wife. ‘‘Caro- 
line,” I said, ‘* I was close to you when you and he 
parted last night. I saw every thing. He shall 
come to you no more. God forgive you.” 

I left at once in a ship bound for Bengal. The 
events of the past few weeks had made such a wreck 
of me in body and mind that there were many of 
my fellow-passengers who thought me insane. I 
can not describe the agony of my life during those 
few days. His faco—that face which I never saw 
in life was with me ever. And, so closely was the 
memory of her entwined w'th my being, his face 
bore a likeness to hers; bu. unlike hers it always 
wore a ghastly frown, which grew into a menace, 


helpless seaman and myself floated together. I 
remember seeing the cormorants sweeping about our 


me is of our presence on board a whaler which had 


| alighted when a horseman 


picked us up. We were forwarded by the first pass- 
ing vessel to our @estination. The tedium of bus- 
iness conneeted with my recent inher- 
itance was a partial relief. But my fortune was no 
solace to the bitter past. After two years of object- 
leas life I went to Anstralia. Here, a few days 
after my arrival, in the course of my travels I came 
to a creek where I stopped to lunch. I had but just 

. passed-me at a rapid pace. 
He wore a red Garibaldi shirt, and a helmet hat 
with a red silk “‘puggaree” streaming behind it. 
He had hardly di over the steep bank on 
the opposite side of the creek when two shots were 
heard, followed by a shout. I spurred my horse 
over the creek, and in a few seconds beheld the per- 
son who had passed me overthrown, his leg pinned 
to the ground by his horse, which had fallen, and a 
man in a mask, about a dozesi yards off, taking ain 
at him with a revolver. The red horseman and the 
bush-ranger fired simultaneously, and the robber 
swerved in his saddle, but he came very close to the 
other and extended his revolver again. I took a 
long shot, the robber’s pistol fell to the ground, his 
right arm dropped at his side, and, uttering a howl 
of rage and pain, he galloped off toward the scrub. 
When I reached 


the fallen man, and had released 
him, he said, gayly, *“‘Well, by. Jove, that was 
touch and go! Your shot saved my life, Sir, and a 


better shot with a revolver I never saw !” 

“Who could your assailant have been?” said I. 

**Oh, one of Micky’s gang; of course. They have 
become very troublesome lately, and don’t scruple to 
take life. I am certain I hit the scoundrel, but, by 
Jove! Sir, you have given him a stinger. My tent 
is not far from this, and I beseech your company.” 

We soon came to his tent. 

“ Now then, Bob, look sharp about dinner!” Bob 
looked sharp, and we were soon seated at atable,on | 
which we saw ** steamer,” bronze-wi 
pigeons, a couple of wild ducks, and preservéd po- — 
tatoes. Nor were welcome liquids wanting. There 
were sparkling hock, sherry, and pale brandy. 

“After dinner we lighted our pipes (he and I), and 
he became very communicative, 

‘*I came out without twe ” he said, 
**and no one could believe how lucky I have been. 
If riches could give happiness, I ought to be one of 
the happiest young fellows in the Australias,” 

He said this with a deep sigh, and smoked medi- 
tatively. I listened to him with great attention. A 
fine young fellow he was; a man every inch of him. 
He had evidently been reared as a gentleman, and 
bush-life had not made him forget his early habits. 

** Have you ever been in America?” he inquired, 
after a pause in our conversation. 

“* Often,” I said, “‘on visits.” 

“In what parts particularly ?” 

‘‘Many. The last I visited was New York.” — 

. “Indeed! I know many families in that city. 
Did you ever meet a Mrs. Aspern ?” | 

**T have.” 

He then spoke of her husband. “He was the 
noblest of men,” said he, ‘‘although I only knew 
him through others.” 

As he said it, he seemed much and took 
a glass of wine, a second, and a third. For the last 
few moments a dim presentiment had been creeping 
over me which plunged me back into the horrible | 


past. 

** Poor Caroline, poot Caroline!” he said, in a 
low voice ; then suddenly looking up, “‘ I have been 
a sad scamp, and a disgrace to my family ; but soon- 
er or later the truth will be known. She was my 
favorite sister. I was the youngest child, and was 
spoiled. I went to India, took to gambling, took 
to drink, and at last proceedings were taken against 
me for forgery. I was wholly innocent, but a com-~- 
rade informed me privately that there was no chance 
of my acquittal ; so I made my escape, he furnish- 
ing me with the means. I went home under a 
feigned name, and I saw my father, who would not 
receive me, saying that every mail from [ndia con- 
tained shocking accounts of my depravity, which 
had broken my sister’s heart and his. I went to 
my sister Caroline, saw ber in private often, but 
never could prevail upon her to mention my case to 
her husband. He was too honorable a man, she 
said, to advocate the cause of an outlaw, and he 
would, she was sure, deliver his own brother up to 
what he believed to be merited punishment. She 
sold her own private jewelry to enable me to leave 
the and we parted with great tenderness, ~ 
for she did not believe me guilty. But on that dis- 
mal evening she told me she felt a presentiment of 
evil, and she was nearly right, for, on my crossing 
a foot-bridge that led from the garden, part of the 
planking gave way, and I was plunged into a per- 
fect torrent. Although a géod swimmer, I must 
have but for one of the planks that had 
fallen with me. I drifted away, clinging to this, 
and was landed, much bruised, a mile down the riv- 
er. I reached the city, and wrote to her befpre I 
sailed, telling her of my escape. I received a re- 
ply the day before sailing, which much distressed 
me, ‘James,’ she wrote, ‘you have brought a 


Ob, most merciful 
Heaven!” I cried. “Look at this, James Mow- 


palled out » miniature 


der, and had saved for me the purity & home. Yes, 
she was stainless, and these two years of sad per- 
plexity had had no deeper cause than my wife's 
reluctance to reveal to me the supposed dishonor of 


rompings he ever has are with two young chubby 
rogues and one little girl, the two fornier bearing 
res})-ctively the names of James and Reginald—the 
lattbr that of Carry. 


| | 
| 
| Hundreds of trivial things came rushing and crowd- : 
| ing into my memory—all of them, each of them, 
| com§rmation that the worst was true of her. : 
| Her dejection, her frequent weeping over the let- 
| ters, were now accounted for. Had she not often 
great. 
see Winifred again!” 3 
All the time he was speaking 
. ‘‘Oh yes, you'll be getting ill again, perhaps, 
and want a whiff of country air.” r 
| 
| 
blackness.. She was much given to melancholy, & 
which greatly increased after the first year of our 
union. I then began to-fancy that the memory of } 2 
| 
| 
| she would never try him. So she resigned herself Pa 
to life-long despair, with the curious resignation of 
4 
the angry flood. 
He came. He made a few steps along the ‘2 
bridge. Then a wild cry, a dashing of wood to- 
gether, a plunge in the torrent, an interval of si- 
lence; another cry, “Help, help!” That was all. if 
I wasavenged. No mortal could escapeut of that | 
great grief upon me. I think and hope I am going im 
to the grave.’” 
bray 
With trembling hands I 
from my bosom, and hel: it ou m. Be 
“My sister Carry !” cried he. 
“Tt is the picture of my wife, James Mowbray,” 
saidI. “Iam Reginald Aspern-” 
I thanked God that he had saved me from mur- a 
board. The ship was going free, and there’ was a . 
| stiff breeze. As the man the quarter—or | her brother. We returned to America, and soon , 
. rather, as the quarter him—it wag plain that | learned that the comrade who had really committed 
he could not swim. sudden impulsd seized me; | the forgeries had confessed them on his death-bed. 
| I snatched a life-buoy and leaped overboard. The | For long and peaceful years James Mowbray has 
heads, and a boat putting forth from the ship. | 
The next familiar remembrance which comes to , 
she was ghastly pal 
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a“ Booby !” I had eyes, 


On her cheek just a shade of the rose’s rich bloom, 
And my valentine held in her hands. 


On the little round table between us are thrown 

bat and her shawl, but thi moment laid by 
alk in the park, for this once quite alone; 
she wonder where was I? 


How often I've wished that I might be a flower, 
Her favorite geranium there on the stand, 

To be tended and watched and caressed every hour 
By the touch of her dear littl hand; 


Or worn in the bright braid which covers her ear, — 
There but for an evening to touch her soft cheek ; 
Bat alas! if I were she never might hears 
The love which I never could speak. 


She nears the last line with the fainttet of sighs, 
Her color burns deeper and mounts like a flame; 
Like to two brimming wells are her sweet azure eyes, 

And her lips fondly mumnur my Dame. 


I step from the curtain, I clasp her slight wuist ; 
Her bright little head droops adown on my breast; 
taste— 


* J lift it, all blushing, one moment and 


' Never minfl, you may guess at the rest. 


CLEMENT CAREW. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


WELL, one day my master told me he had got 
me a situation. I was engaged to wait on the stew- 
ard’s room at the Earl of Normanbury’s. 

“Now, Clem,” said he, with his honest eyes look- 
ing full into mine, ‘“you have your future before 
you. With some boys I might feel a doubt whether 
I had done right in saying nothing of the past to 
this steward; with youl have none. I know that 
you will keep your promise to me.” 

will, Sir.” | 

“*T know that you will live down the evil that 
has attached to your name, and make yourself a 


~ mew and upright character.” 


** God bless you, Sir, for trusting me. I will.” 
I went to my place, and found it a hard one. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the steward’s room were 
difficult to please. I have waited on many real ones 


since, and found them considerably less so. But the 


set at Normanbury Park was a tip-top set, as Mr. 
Latchup the steward took care to inform me the very 
first day. ‘Every think in my apartments is most 
helegant,” said he; “I see to that myself. We 
have things first-rate, we have; and of course are 
waited on according. His lordship ain't half as par- 
ticklar how he’s served as I am for my ladies and 
gentlemen.” And this was true. I found, too, that 
the steward’s boy was expected to do pretty nearly 
the whole work of the establishment, and to “do 
it willing.” ‘None of yer hidle airs here!” the 
second footman said to me one day, when I remon- 


strated against doing some special work of his. 


Who are you, pray, to talk to me about trouble ? 
Why, a whipper-snapper like you has no call to 
word.” 


- know the meanin’ of the 


I had no proper name in that 
** Buttons!” Lout!” Young Shaver!” 
per-snapper!” Butter-fingers !” ‘‘You_ Booby !” 
“Lazybones!” ‘Now, Stoopid!” “Great Gawk !” 
and a dozen other such flattering appellations. I 
was boxed, cuffed, sworn at, ridiculed, abused. My 
eyes were a ized in a manner far from com- 
plimentary. My awkwardness and vulgarity were 
a theme for continual comment. I had work and 
kicks in plenty, but no love. Jt was undeniably a 


I was 


place. 


Mr. Latchup was a great man in every sense of 
the word; more than six feet high, and large in pro- 
portion. He had a grand manner, used grand lan- 
guage, and walked the floors grandly. They trem- 
bled under him, as did I. Nature seemed to me to 
have made a mistake in his case, and while he ought 
to have been the Earl of Normanbury, that noble- 
man, a little bald-headed personage, who sneaked 
about the house as though he was afraid to meet his 


_ own servants, should have been the steward. I saw 


many strange things there, which opened my mind 
not a little. I saw the contrast between the luxu- 
rious table of a great man’s steward’s room and the 
meagre fare of a poor curate, though the latter was 
a gentleman born and bred. I saw the waste, the 
airs, and extravagance of this pampered part of so- 
ciety, who eat and don’t pay. I saw the jealousies, 
the heart-burnings, the contentions, the love-mak- 
ing, that went on in those luxurious lower regions ; 
and I saw a great deal more that I won’t even al- 
lude to here. For, although I was “ Stoopid !” and 
- In course of time, by dint of cuffs and hard names 
on the part of those ladies and 


my principle with the lower classes. Your month’s 
wages and board wages. But don’t you think for 
to come upon me for a reckmendation, because I 
can’t give none. The responsibility would be too 
tremenjous.” 

I had worked hard—struggled hard—borne much 
in, that house, all in the hope of redeemiag my 
character, and keeping my promise to my dear 
master. I sneaked out of it like a convicted thief 
(as I was), with swollen eyes, a bursting heart, and 
a character blasted. Yet I was to forgive Philip! 

I never thought of a dishonest life now—that 


little child had died some months previously of 


id decline, the consequence of a cold caught one bit- 
ter night in attending a sick pari ‘ 

wife came down, and told me these tidings with a 
pale, sad face, but without a tear. She had wept 
so much, she said, over that little grave, she seemed 
to have no tears left. The doctor had ordered him 
to see no one for long together ; but when he heard 
I was there, nothing would satisfy him but that I 
must come in at once. Ah! how changed—how 
wan—how wasted was the dear face! But it had 
its old cheery smile yet, its bright, kindly expres- 
sion. Nothing would change those, I thought, 
but death. 

I had not been long with him before he had 
comfo me so, that for the time, at least, I al- 
most forgot my grief. 

‘‘ Clem,” said he, when he had listened to my 
tale with breathless interest, “it is hard, it is hard. 
But it is all right, nevertheless, as you'll know 
some day. You have fought a good fight, and been 
beaten down this time. Up again, my boy, and 
fight bravely on. Up again; you'll win at last.” 

**T haven't the heart, Sir. I can’t fight no 
more.” 

** You can.” 

“No I can’t, Sir. It’s what they said in that— 
that place. My trouble Il stick to me like pitch— 
always hunt me down. If I get clear of it for a 
bit, it'll find me out again wherever I am. And I 
shall end in that place at last.” __ 

He almost sprung up on his sofa. “No, no! a 
hundred times no!” he cried, his eyes dilating with 
eager excitement. ‘‘ You'll live it down, my boy ; 
you'll live itdown! Believe me. I say you will.” 

He sank back exhausted. But presently, rais- 
ing himself again slightly, he whispered: ‘‘ And 7 
see good in it, even now!” 

** Good, Sir ?” 

“Yes; great good—for you can nurse me. I 
want you sadly, and my wife wants you. We have 
often wished you were here of late—we wished it 
when my—amy little son was ill. Don’t Clem, 
my boy. Rather that you ano Pave jut 
in time to be of use to us.” 

This was how he comforted me and made me for- 
get my grief. : 

I nursed him—ah! I am thankful to think, as 
tenderly as he had nursed my parents—and made it 
easier for that sweet lady too. She often said I 
seemed to have been sent to be a help to her, and 
she did not know how she should have got on with- 
out me. 


sixteen months there came a thunder-clap. 
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him as 
to see him once again,” 
my master said, ‘and to have asked you both to 


it. 
“T will try, Sir.” 

A squeeze of the hand was all his answer, and 
he turned his face to the wall. But I knew that I 
had given him infinite pleasure. 

He suffered much toward the close, but he want- 


from all sides. Every comfort 
money could procure were his 
whose very liberality had not 
others from 


1 


i 

E 

i 


it 
i 


He raised his thin white hand as he spoke with 
a gesture of indescribable power. There was Heav- 
en in his face then, the Heaven to which he was 


He died not many hours after. 


CHAPTER IV. 

One of the last things my master did was to ob- 
tain from Mr. Tudor, the rector (to whom he had 
told my story), a promise that he would take me 

his especial protection, and never rest till he 


little; for there was not much sympathy in that 
house. The dean was absorbed in his learned books 
and writings, and the dean’s lady almost as much 
so in fashionable visits. Still every thing was done 
orderly in their establishment, and the dinners were 
considered first-rate. And I had reason to be grate- 
ful to them, for, although they evidently distrusted 
me at first, they kept my secret, and thus gave me 
every chance of redeeming my character. From 
them I went toa neighboring gentleman as 

and there continued five years, leaving 
him to better myself again by going to a widow 
lady of rank as upper footman, with a considerable 


A 
dart through me as I 
pictured to myself what I should feel if that dis- 
grace should ever reach to Fanny's ears. Yet some- 
times I half resolved to tell her the whole, for 
doubted whether it was honest, whether it was jus- 


very steady cousin, and 
my lack. I found 
Mr. Grant the most fussy and suspicious of mortals, 


him he wrote nry lady a string of questions as long 
as my arm, and me a@ third time to learn 
his final decision. I went and was engaged. My 
lady’s answer had been more than sati ; 
“ Bless my soul and body! quite out of the way !” 


Mr. Grant exclaimed, excitedly. 
again ! 


he 
in hand and exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless my soul ! here again ! 


| Why, I thought I told you I had nearly engaged a 


“ But remember me for good, my boy. Let my 
memory rouse you to resist evil. you're 
tem Clem—zwhen you're tempted—then remem- 
ber me and turn to Him !” a 
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person—subject to character, of course! But that’s 
turned out first-rate, and now I have engaged him.” 

“Very good, Sir. I beg your pardon—I only 
called just for the chance,” a civil voice replied that 
made my blood run cold. Till then Mr. Grant had 
hid the speaker from my sight; but now, as he 
turned to leave him, we suddenly stood in full view 
of one another. It was Philip Steele. Handsome, 
well dressed, almost gentlemanlike in appearance— 


senses were rather sharpened than otherwise, and I 
was able to observe him narrowly. He made one 
step forward, and said, with great respect to Mr. 
Grant, ‘‘ May I venture to ask if that is the person 
you have engaged, Sir?” 

‘Bless my soul! yes, it is!” that 
in a fever, directly. 
my soul! what?” 

** Because it is right to inform you, what you are 

probably not aware of, that that person, Clement 
Carew, was convicted of theft some years ago, and 
sent to prison.” : 

Mr. Grant started as though he had been shot, 

and stared at him, trembling in every joint. 

“Bless my soul! Bless my soul! And body! 


In prison ! 
“He will not deny it himself, Sir, if you will 
kindly ask him.” 


re- 
“Why? why? what? 


Mr. Grant turned to me. “Js this true?” he 
cried Jiterally dancing about in the extremity of his 


He need not have asked. The truth was written 
in my face. I knew that I was white as the letter 
I in my shaking hand. I was guilty; and 
looked so. 

I returned him that letter without one word. 
Words would not come just then. 

‘‘ Bless my soul! but this is shocking, you know !” 
Mr. Grant cried, his face shining with perspiration ; 
‘this is—this is shocking! A man I had 
engaged for that poor helpless lady! With such a 
character! Todeceiveoneso! Bless my soul and 

I'm sure,” turning to Philip, who stood 
there apparently unmoved, ‘‘ I’m sure I’m infinite- 
ly indebted to you for having—” 

But here words came to me, pouring forth from 
my bursting heart like a torrent. | 

“Yes, you are indebted! Yes, he spoke truth! 
I wag sent to prison for theft—sent by Aim/ I did 
steal a few pounds of meat to save my mother from 
starving! my mother who had nursed him day and 
night through a dreadful fever, and saved his life at 
the risk of her own !” 

Then I turned and confronted him with glaring, 
murderous eyes. 

“This is the second time you have denounced, 


yet mine, but for one I won't even name in your 
presence. There! you've had your turn twice—the 
third may be mine !” 

And dashing fariously past him, as he sprang 
aside, scared at the expression of my eyes, I threw 
myself on the door, and darted from the house, 

I ran as I had ran the day of the theft—as though 


ghost of my own deed! 
again—dragged me down as it would always do 
—as those thieves had said it would! I was lost 


L no pub- 
licly proclaimed a thief! For Mr. Grant’s servant 
had been present ; Mr. Grant himself would of: 
would know I 


self into the river, and end it all, There was ne 
peace for me on earth—no hope! And all because 
of hin! What would the master say now? He 
would have me forgive him, no doubt! Forgive 
him! I would rather die for destroying him, than 
I would forgive him now, 

For three days I never moved from that room ; 
the first night I never went to bed at all, but sat 
through the dark hours, motionless, staring at the 
sky, like one inadream. The woman of the house, 
alarmed at my strange behavior, came up to my 
room several times, bringing food by way of excuse, 
and, to rid myself of her importunities, I tried to 
eat. On the fourth morning she brought a letter. 
It was from Fanny. I opened it mechanically ; too 
well I knew what it would, what it must contain. 
And I was not mistaken. All was to end between 
us. I could not be surprised, she wrote, at her re- 
fusing to keep to an engagement made in utter 
ignorance of my former life. She would try and 
forgive the cruel wrong I had done her, the decep- 
tion I had practiced, and I should have her prayers. 
But she must bid me farewell. 

I sat gazing vacantly at this letter as it lay open 

together unconscious that the woman 


in the business.” : 


‘* P’y’aps it'd be pleasanter for all parties if you 
was to suit yourself,” she said, bluntly, ‘It’s best 


Like one recovering from a long illness, feeble 


and sore smitten, I tottered from that place, and 


The blood rushed to my heart and brain; yet my 


destroyed me; and if I don’t tear you limb from 
limb, where you stand, it’s not for your sake, nor _ 


I sought to fly from my own despair—I never 


as I thoughtof that. I longed to die—to throw my-— 


green-grocery 
I looked up. I did not even comprehend her. 


— by, that a gentle- 

butcher in B—— whose meat I had stolen had | should have mentioned, by-the-by, 
| ' THE VALENTINE. ae ele aister of Mx. Latchup, and, as ill luck | man in court that day had been so struck by his ap- 
fot warm yellow sunlight slants into the room would have it, Lord Normanbury being absent, the pearance and manner of giving his Svs gern 
| =< ihe window where fair Cousin Marian stands; | bride and bridegroom thought proper to take her he made inquiries about him, by taking 
| ani wore, of course, laxurionsly outorsaine 
ts. 
With what care I selected the paper, cream laid, is look of | shake my ow 
with gilt, fined to his bed now.) ‘‘ For you're a son of mine, 
| ae ele tam of yaa —_ How shall I describe the commotion that ensued? | you know, Clem, and he’s another; and I can’t p Steele. 
A verse full of passion lik: | ow aaa ine his or her posses- | have ill-will between my boys. But now I'll only 
From behind the dark curtain I follow her eyes— rhe J every drawer was turned inside out. Luck- say that if you wish to comfort my last hours you'll 
| Ah, never was maiden on earth half so fair! 1 for me, nothing was missed. The very 3cull- gg pe bye dem dar 
| couldn't say but what-her things were | i tried to harden myself, but it wouldn't do. I 
enough —and what a ninety, sare ; when they saw the earnest look of his poor eyes, and I couldn't 
Her lips, like the curve in young Cupid's lithe bow— | jiont have been all pick-pocketed and murdered 
By I could swear that such crimson was nowhere else seen— in their beds, and never known nothing about it. 
parted wile, chew That afternoon I was summoned to Mr. Latch- 
vem. up’s private apartments, who, looming vast and 
Bight before the broed window, and I to one side, 
Her face half in shadow, in sunshine the rest, ‘‘ Well, this here’s a pretty go, - 
And a pink-colored ribbon, coquettishly tied, So I don’t 4 ed for nothing. His poverty had been discover- 
. That rises and falls on ‘her breast. deny but what you've behaved respectable on the | ed, MENNNN delicate oficrings, substantial aid 
whole while here, setting aside your vulgar ways, 
which you can’t help, for you're born so; the low- I 
/ er orders air. But the ladies and gentlemen, d'ye 
see? as frequents these apartments ab.’t accus- 
mob, d’ye see? and of y 
And stealing a beggarly reluctance, as though 
i piece of soup meat! Yah!—solow. Consequent- fulfilling an unpleasant duty. 
| 
— 
Alas! sorrow had been there before me. His 
4g scarlet-fever, and he himself was dying now of rap- 
had obtained me some employment. When, there- 
fore, that gentleman was shortly after preferred to 
) the deanery of R——-, which removed him to a dis- 
tant county, he took me into his own service as 
| page. There I remained a couple of years, giving 
| 
stopped till I had reached my lodging. I tore 
through the little the astonished green- 
— grocer and his wife, on the coun- 
increase of wages. While with her I became en- ter_—up into my ows seom, an fa like 
et : gaged to a young fellow-servant, who, although de- | 2 hunted creature. Hunted! I was hunted by the 
: cidedly above me in rank (she was my lady's own 
2 maid), allowed herself to be touched x my devo- 
ig tion and sincerely returned it. Fanny was 
— remarkable for her beauty, but still more for her | forever! io 
steadiness. We were too young and too poor to All thet Gay I 
| marry then of course (I was but six-and-twenty, | think—a dull sense of agony weighing me down! 
| | ee with my lady’s entire approbation, that as soon as | for the right—so resisted every temptation to even 
= we should have saved enough to make it prudent trivial faults—so prided myers on my honest — 
ot 4 we would set up in business of some kind as man | —0n the trust reposed in me! so gloried in my lady's 
and wife. 
; ; Nearly ten years had now passed since the event 
Gs I have related, and I did hope I had really lived 
‘5 tifiable to keep from her such a fact. But I had 
not the courage to risk losing one I loved so dearly. 
I pondered over it uneasily ; but I held my peace. 
; When I had been rather more than three years 
4 in my lady’s service certain family changes obliged 
“ee her to break up her establishment and join her son 
‘ a on the Continent. In announcing to me this ne- 
| cessity, not without expressing great regret at part- 
; ing with me, she said she hoped to help me to a far 
ay | By degrees I discovered how poor they were— | better and more lucrative Place than her own. I 
: how many things she longed to get for him that | need not say that I thankfully accepted her offer of 
was quite beyond their means. When I learned | a strong written recommendation to Mr. Grant, a 
that, I took a five-pound bank-note from my little | friend of hers in London, who was looking out for a 
hoard (I was rich, for I had spent but little at Lord 
Normanbury’s, and had received a month’s wages 
; | and board wages in advance on leaving), and in- 
= closed it to her, with ‘‘From a true friend,” in a e seemed to doubt every thing, to be on his guard 
va feigned hand in the cover. I was present when she | at all points, to be never tired of blessing his own 
"3 | opened it. “See!” said she, “‘ what Providence | soul and body. After my second interview with 
Ss sends us! How can I ever be thankful enough ?— 
le For I think,” the poor thing added, pausing sud- 
4 aera though a doubt crossed her mind, “I 
i . think I'm justified in using it! It says ‘From a of the lodging was lingering in the te 
ng in room wa 
| glad their m.-ey should benefit him. Yes— I'll and he handed me a note to trke at once to my ‘¢ We've always been partickler, me and Spraggs 
eee ht me ne eee fature mistress, informing her I was the servant he } have, about the lodgers we've took in, and never 
q mine, I had learned : a me, and « chicken from poulterer’s, | had engaged for her. As I was about to leave the done a unjast thing by no one—not since we set up 
i  hadber _ my business pretty | will you, my boy ? 7 room a feotman, entering, informed him that the per- 
4 thoroug Aden Set te ne @ epee You may suppose I enjoyed seeing him eating son who had called so many times before about Mrs. 
4 tolerably well up to it. | . Latchup sometimes | that chicken—yes, and relishing it too! It was | Hanway’s place was there again now. “Again!” 4 ¢ 
a condescended to say I was not a bad sort of young worth all the cuffs and hard names I had borne at “Bless my soul, x 
low. But | Normanbury to have earned that for those two dear out into the hall, 
_ ‘was my calamity. was not every one as | people. his servant and I following more leisurely behind, | to be straightforward, and so I tell ye.” 
- was bora with elevated nor how itbe{ Only once during his illness did he allude to I understood her now. She, too, had heard it! 
[ ' Philip Steele, and then it was to tell me he was 
4q : i. doing well in the service he had first entered. (1 | 
~~ 
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_ far off. I did what I had not done for months—I 


was the matter. ‘A man either dead or dying,” 
was the reply. “*A case of starvation, they say.” 
- I could scarcely aceoutl® for the impulse that in- 
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into the cold, hard world again. I wan- 
—? away into one of the humblest quarters 
of the town, and engaged the first poor room I 
could find. I had plenty of money, For a long 
pare with a precious object—I had saved for Fanny. 
P Not long after I fell seriously ill, and for a time 
{| hoped that death would relieve me of my suffer- 
ings. But Providence had other things in sto for 
me. 
fter many months, being «ffered work by a 
seicatiectig carpenter, who accidentally discovered 
my knowledge of the trade, I accepted it, more 
from a need of some occupation than from actual 
rless, objectless existence, ng w per- 
anal par the tasks set me, held no com- 
munication wity any one that I could avoid, hated 
my species, almost hated myself ; an existence with- 
out interest, without sympathy, without forgiveness. 
For I lived upon my resentment, I brooded over 
it. I renewed it day by day. I was forever pic- 
turing to myself with vindictive delight the venge- 
ance [ would wreak on that archenemy if I could. 
I longed that I were but free to injure, as I consid- 
ered | was to abhor him. For my promise to my 
master was no longer binding in my eyes. No be- 
ing in his senses could expect me to do other than 
hate Philip Steele now. | 

I pass over those years, dreadful and godless as 
they were. In my desolation I did sometimes ut- 
ter the Publican’s prayer; but I never went to 
church; I never knelt down for five long years. 
I dared to be angry with my Great Creator. I 
writhed under an unutterable sense of injustice. I 
thought myself a hunted, doomed, accursed creat- 
ure, shut out from all sympathy and love—utterly 
and forever alone. 

A misanthrope has generally himself to blame 
full as-much as.the world. I see now that much 
of what I endured at that time I might have spared 
myself. If, instead of flying from the struggle, I 
had fought on, as Mr, once advised, I 
should have won my way at last. For I had friends, 
who valued and would gladly have served me. My 
lady had taken no end of pains to sift my story, and 
had sought for me every where before she and Fan- 
ny went abroad. Dean Tudor had done the same, 

bearing strong and willing testimony in my favor ; 

and last, but not least, my dear mistress, when she 
learned from him what had chanced, never ceased 
to make inquiries for me. But I had left no trace. 
In my agonized desire to hide myself from all the 
world I had changed my very name, and the words 
of kindness and encouragement that would have 
raised my crushed spirit were never spoken, So 
five dreary years passed by, and at thirty-one I was 
au old man in heart, if not in outward appearance. 
But long before that time I had engaged these prem- 
ises and set up on my own account. I had a mor- 
bid satisfaction in never suffering a human being 
to cross my threshold except on business—in en- 
couraging the belief that I was crazed, though 
harmless, 

One evening I was returning home after a late 
walk, when my attention was arrested by a crowd 
that surrounded a hymble door-step in a street not 


might say years before—I addressed myself, of my 
own accord, to a fellow-creature, and inquired what 


duced me to approach, and as I did so the crowd 
partially opened. ‘*‘ Has any one ever a drop of 
brandy?” a policeman inquired, looking round. I 
had. I always carried a small flask of it in my 
pocket, being subject to a sort of spasm. I gave it 
him, following in his wake as he pushed his way 
back again, stooping down at last over an object on 
the step, which bi¢ burly form concealed. “ I can’t 
get his mouth open,” I heard him say. Then there 
was a buzz of voices, : 


Yes—yes—there—he swallowed.” 

‘*He’s not dead.” 

“Ain't he?” - 
He did swallow.” 


‘There! he’s swallowed some more—plenty— 
no—he’s not dead.” 

‘*That’s enough—don’t give him no more now.” 

And the policeman: raised his tall figure and re- 
turned me the flask. In doifig so he moved a little 
on one side, and disclosed the form of.the dying 
man. He was pale as death, his features attenu- 
ated, his clothes travel-stained and torn, his hat 
fallen off, his hair matted together, his whole ap- 
pearance ghastly in the extreme. But there was 
no mistaking Philip Steele. é 

_ [advanced a step or two to make sure of the 
fact. I gazed athim, I gloated over him. 

Have I found thee, O mine enemy ?’” I 
wardly exclaimed. 

Yes, I had found him, as my utmost malice could 
have wished to find him. He was in my power 
now. Qh joy unspeakable! Revenge at last! 

The brandy had so far restored him that he 
showed signs of life, though still insensible. The 
police were talking of conveying him to the sta- 
tion-house, but I interfered. 

“I know this man well,” I said. ‘Bring him 
tomy house. He is a—I will see to him myself.” 

As they carried him after me it occurred to me 
to ask myself what I should do with this enemy of 
mine now that he had fallen thus unexpectedly into 
my power. But I put off that consideration for 
the present. - Let me bat get him home! In the 
silence and solitude of my own house I would de- 
cide what to do with him. 

. He was brought in here—through this shop—up 
those stairs—and laid on my bed. Then some one 
volunteered to go for a doctor; and before you 
would have thought it possible one had arrived— 
& young man with a shrewd, care-worn countenance 
~-and was in full examination of the case. He 
shook his head over it. He doubted the patient’s 


Surviving the-night. There had been recent seri- 
ous illness, it was clear—fever probably; and that, — 
with want of food and overfatigue, had so pros- | 


¢ 


— 


he doubted their i 


rallying at all. He would send medicines, how- 
ever, to be administered according to the directions 
ed would probably depend the last chance of life, 
There onght to be con8tant watching, giving of oc- 
casional stimulants, and, later, food in very. small 
es Did I require a nurse? He could 
a good one immediately, 
No, I would not hear of a nurse. I shrank from 
the idea of such a spy upon my actions. I said I 


Looking at me with that keen, almost suspicious 
eye of his, he remarked that he would call again in 
the morning, and handing me his card in case I 
should want him sooner, repeated his injunctions as 
to eare, and departed. 

I managed, not without difficulty, to undress the 
attenuated form, and lay it inside the bed; and 
-having done so, went down to prepare myself some 
supper. I felt I must both eat and drink ; strength 
might be required for what I had todo. Present- 
ly a boy brought the medicines—two bottles, on 
one of w was written, “To be taken immediate- 
ly ;” on the other, “A sixth part to be taken ev- 
ery two hours.” I carried both up stairs with my 
supper, and, sitting down by the bed, began, for the 
first time, to think ! 


Here, then, was my enemy at my mercy. The 
man who had twice blighted my life, destroyed my 
character, was in my-power. I had but to throw 
away those medicines, to leave him alone there, and 
he would die; the doctor had said so again and 
again. And I should be revenged. He had made 
my life a living death, and I should make his a real 
one. And no creature would know. I should be 


safe from all risk of detection—alone in the house 


with him—the key in my pocket. The doctor 
would come next morning, and find him dead (as 
he had almost foretold), one vial empty, the other 
partially so. No eye could detect, no being dis- 
cover, the secret of that untimely end. Nor need 
I move a finger to produce it. It was simply to be 
passive myself, and to let him be so; to sit there 
watching the lamp of life die out, as it must die 
if no fresh oil replenished it. And I should be re- 


But stay. Did I think no one would know? 
Was there not One who knew all—saw all? And 
in the eyes of that One'what would this thing be? 
Would it be murder? 

I turned, and looked, not without reluctance, at 
him. He was moving now, uneasily; his head had 
rolled quite off the pillow. Mechanically, as one 
picks up a thing dropped on the floor, I raised the 


weak head, and having smoothed the pillow, laid 


it down again. His eyes opened as I did so with 
a strange, unconscious stare, then he closed them 
with a groan. Isat down again. From my place 
by the bed I could see the sky, lovely with soft 
white clouds, through which the moon was sailing 
fast, sometimes obscured for a moment, then emerg- 
ing purer and brighter than ever, surrounded by a 
wide circle of brilliant light. I gazed long, think- 
ing in a puzzled sort of way of the Almighty being 
who had made those heavens with all their count- 
less stars, which might, for aught I knew, be each 
a separate world, wondering, with a sudden sense 
of awe, whether He was there, looking upon me 
now, as I sat in that dark room, brooding, medi- 
tating—«hat ? 


Suddenly the prostrate form raised itself, and, 
with a wild stare and wilder utterance, Philip cried 
out, “ Drink! drink! give me drink !” 

That cry recalled me to myself. I went to the 
drawers where stood the two medicine vials side 
by side—his life, the doctor had said. I took the 
one “to be given immediately,” poured it into a 
tumbler, and, supporting him with one hand, held 
it ® his lips with the other, looking away from 
him as I did so. He drank it with indescribable 
greediness. ‘‘ Bless you! bless you for that!” he 
faltered, in a faint, choked voice, and fell back 


Something in that unconscious blessing moved 
me strangely. It seemed as though he thanked 
me for sparing his life. Then all at once, as I 
looked up at the placid moon, whose rays made 
quite a broad path of light through the chamber, 
the image of that young curate rose before me. I 
saw in my mind’s eye his pale, earnest face, his 
kind eyes, as plain as I see you now. Again those 
words sounded in my ears, ‘‘Remember me for 
good! ‘When you are tempted, then remember me, 
and tarn to Him. There is no happiness in hat- 
ing; there is a God-like joy in forgiving.” 

Yes, I could imagine that joy now. I had tasted 
something of it but a few moments since, when I 
raised the weak form and administered the saving 
draught. ‘“‘ We can not go on really hating those 
we benefit. It isnot in our human uature.” How 
that man’s words seemed to live again ! 

- I looked at Philip. Pale, utterly helpless, he 
lay there wholly at my mercy. But he was safe 
from me now—safe as though his mother watched 
beside him. He was no longer my enemy. My 
rancorous hatred seemed to have fled — vanished 
with the service I had rendered him. I felt I could 
forgive him, freely, unreservedly, as I hoped to be 
ven. 
I knelt down, and with, my eyes fixed on his pale 


face, prayed, really prayed, for the first time for all 


those years. And then came over me such a flood 
of thankfulness as I had never known, never con- 
ceived before. And all through that long night of 
watching the spirit of my master was with me, and 
his words were ever sounding in my ears, ‘“ There 
is a God-like joy in forgiving.” 


From that time I was an altered man. A great | 


load seemed to have been suddenly lifted off me, and 
I was ofice more free. My enemy had reconciled me 
with my kind, and my hand was no longer against 
every man, and every tian’s hand against me. 
When the doctor came the next morning he not 
only found his patient alive but better than he had 
imagined possible. Indeed, he has since confessed 


' that from all he had heard of my strange habits he 


had though@the poor man’s chance of life but a 
small one, and he could scarcely conceal his astonish- 


| 


ment at the tender care with which I nursed and 
waited on him. That care had to be long continued, 
and I was at last compelled to seek for aid during 
the daytime, to enable me to attend to the business 
on which my livelihood and his depended. The doc- 
tor told me of ¥ young woman, @ servant out of 
place, who had quite a natural turn for nursing, and 
who, he was sure, would willingly give her services 
for some hours daily, if requested, I thankfully ac- 
cepted his offer to speak to her. She came, and I 
leave you to imagine what I felt when I found my 
Fanny in that kind aggistant— Fanny, who had 
never forgotten, never ceased to seek me since the 


real particulars of my story had been known, who 


had shed no end of.tears én my account—Fanny, 
who had nursed her lady in her last illness at Paris, 
and had inherited a nice little sum at her death, 


‘enough to make it not imprudent now that she 


should —Fanny, who had found me out some 
time before, in spite of my change of name, and had 
adopted this method of once more meeting me— 
Fanny, who told me that she loved me better now 


And she did help me, bearing, as we long had to 
bear, with the peevish fretfulness, the fearful de- 
spondency of bis peculiar disease, cherishing and 
serving him all the more the more he needed help 
and pity. I will not dwell on his remorse, when, 


. after a weary interval of suffering, his mind at last 


resumed enough of tone to enable him to comprehend 
something of the circumstances that surrounded 
him. Enough to say, that during-the eight happy 
years of our married life he has eaten of our bread, 
drunk of our cup, and been to us asa brother, nor will 
he quit us while we live. His illness left him far 
weaker in mind than in body. Drink had been his 
ruin. He had had no less than three attacks of 
delirium tremens; the last but a short time before 
I found him. And even now, though harmless and 
affectionate—and who can say how grateful ?—he is 
not to be trusted by himself, for he can not resist 
temptation, and the least drop of drink upsets and 
drives him wild. He helps me in the shop, and 
watches over our children with a great devotion. 
He is out at this moment with our eldest girl—just 
seven—and will have kept her from the rain at the 
expense of a wetting himself. In the night-school 
{ have organized, and which is one of my greatest 
pleasures, he is of infinite service. And there is 
not one of the boys there who does not know my 
story. For I am a living proof myself of the strength 
of early impressions, and I should strive to make 
them of use to others too. They may disappear for 
a time and be forgotten; but, like invisible ink, 
they come out again, when exposed to the heat of 
temptation or suffering, and remain indelible. And 
many a lad has been lost after once falling for want 
of a strong kindly hand to help him up again, a 
cheery voice like my dear master’s to say “‘ Fight 
on! Fight on! Live down the evil you have 
done, and make yourself a new and upright name !” 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Women in Paracuay.—Every body smokes in 
guay, and nearly every female above thirteen age 
chews. We are w . They.do not chew, but put the 


ready for your salute. We have sometimes seen an over- 
delicate foreigner 7 with a shudder of loathing 


tempting enough to you reckless of 
consequences. You would sip the dew of the proffered lips 
in the face of a tobacco » even the double-distilled 


earlier I can not 
upon my arriving in due time with 
” The duelist began to demur, saying 
had to take up the 


get there, but d 

swords and p 

he did not know what right a 
of M. de 


of in 
perseverance, says Coleridge, is related of the founder of 
the Foley family, This man, who was a fiddler living 
was often witness of the immense labor 


_ Foley the fiddler was shortly miseed from his accustomed 


rounds, and was not again seen for many years. He had 
mentally resolved to ascertain by what means the process 
of splitting bars of iron was accom ; and, without 
proceeded to Hall, and thence, without funds, worked his 
passage to the Swedish iron port. Arrived in Sweden, he 
and fiddled his way to the iron foundries, where, 
he became 4 universal favorite with the 


conilinations, he 
with observations and all the nations, he 


E 
Mr. Knight and another person in the with 
he was eg gp by whom the 


erected 


more returned to This time he was com- 
successful, and by results of his experience en- 
himself and greatly benefited his countrymen ; 


and a crab 
r fruit, the acidity of 
considered fre 4 viscous fat of the 
3 nm mus pu 4 s tongues, which 
last are considered the ne 


sends as a present to nd Venus’s ears, a 
kind of unctuous shell-fish; lastly, serv 


The 
of reaching the embank 
his head, — his Little 


tumate man dopted a aublime resolution. ‘Lie down!’ 
cult to the but ae himesif 
at his The train passed along on its way, and the 
lives of 100 passengers were saved. t the poor 
father rushed iy ses to take up 
nding that the boy 
at once ed his order? D hed lain bows, ond the 
whole train paseed over him without injury. The 
next da to 
breast medal for civil courage.” ; 


beth Leesh was @fhyed for at cards—four shillings be- 


ing staked t the child—by H and John R. Trot- 
ter, Robert , and Thomas Ellison, and won by 
the latter, being duly delivered tothem. It does not ap- 


pear what the father and mother thonght of the transac- 
tion, but as the child was handed over to the parties, we 
must presume that the parents consented. 
Frivezr-Rives, —It is in the oldest of histories, the Book 
of Moses, that we find the earliest records of the use of the 
finger-ring. It 


some token by which 


recognize Judah, she made her first re- 
quest for his signet, and when the time of recognition ar- 
rived it was duly and undoubtedly acknowledged by all. . 


or Marre 


and silken, its warm tints re ng the beholder of the 
wavy tresses of Titian; a lofty oval forehead, like to the 
fair danghters of the Danube; eyes of liquid azure, in 
which the calm and the tempest of the soul made the look 
by turns 
family, a mingling of pri 


de and of a smile; the chin turn- 


ed up; her color heightened by the chill climate of the | 
north ; ble 


but through an atmosphere of fire or 


‘Siok CHILpREN.—Few t in life are more piteous 
than the sufferings of a sick . Perhape, if we came to 


ineomplete future. 

casions we do not think so much as feel; ané# our feelings 

grown-up person, to whom s 

forma, seems-but too natural. Child 


something 
blithe activity of a healthy child and the terrible 
or of one struck down by a 


which mwiatnrer years are 
; besides young 
ints of after-life as well. Measles and sear- 

and water on the brain, nop 


are thrown off with almost total —pinnoge the 
inte ad not uently end in 


3 
g 


FE 


tt 


to contemplate. 

is bad enough; but sickness with 

insufficient food, with damp and ili-warmed rooms, with 
medical attendance, with defecti 

with little or no nurture, and with not 
of pain and the languor of ee abate 


> or undulate; the mouth are by her. 


4 
€ 


&» 


machinery would not act; at all evetits, it did not answer 
n. y again, t was concluded thag qq 
mortifeation at his had driven him 
rever. Not so: again, though somewhat more 
speedily, he found his way to the Swedish iron-workas, 
where he was received mout ly, and, to make sure ) x 
of their fiddler, he was lodeed in the splitting-mill itself. : 
Here was the very end and aim of his life obtained beyond 
his utmost hope. He examined the works, and very soon 
discovered the cause of his failure. He now made draw- ; 
ings or rude and having abided an ample time to 
once 
A Cutyese Drewar.—aA traveler recently arrived from 
Pekin gives the of a Chinese di : 
formed of slices of breast of goose and of a fish which the — 
Chinese call ‘cow's head,’ with a large dish of hashed tripe ‘ 
and hard eggs of @ dark color preserved in lime. Next a : 
came of pickled wheat and bariey, un- 
known rope, enormous prawns, preserv and 
fruits, All these are eaten with ivory 
ways birdsnest soup, w consists thick 
‘for what I had done for the helpless man up stairs | gelatinous substance. fail cops are placed round the a 
than she had ever done before, and would help me | ‘ureen, each containing a different kind of sauce. The . 
to tend and nurse him, not at this time only, but At Macao these 
through life if need be! are waite, bus Mingpo they are green, viscous, and 
; slippery, by no means easy to pick up with small sticks. : ‘ 
Their taste resembles that of the green fat of turtle. The \ 
snails were iy Pg dish of the flesh covering the 
skull of sturgeons, which is very costly, aa several heads 
8 cu acanthus seeds preserved in ts, and | 
other codtiments. Last of all tec was 
An Hzzgoro Porrrsman.—The Berlin journals relate the 
following incident which has just taken place in Prussia: 
“A pointsman was at the junction of two lines of railwa ) 
his lever in hand, for a t . 
a few scconds 
w man, on | 
boy eu the vail af 
over. ith .n heroic devotedness to his duty, the unfor- WY 
PLAYING For SINGULAR STakes.—Strange stakes were 
sometimes made at cards in the poo ey dhe eighteenth 
century ; and among these one by Sykes is per- >. 
haps the oddest. In Durham, at Chester-le-Street, at the ‘i 
| 
Eliza 
used as we now use a written autograph; and it is not a * 
little curious that the unchanged habit of Eastern life ren- 
ders the custom as common now as it was three thousand 
ee years ago. When Tamar desired | 
when eating, and instead of chewing roll i about with | ture adorned Mario Antoinette with all the gifts that made | 
their tongue and suck it. Only imngine yourself about to | her an object of admiration. In shape tall, her movements | 
= rich of ar- | were swanlike in carriage and deportment; in elegance 
rayed in satin an ng wit monds, puts you . blonde 
back with one dédlicate hand, while with the fair 
fingers of the other she draws forth from her mouth a 
brownish-black roll of tobacco, quite two inches long, look- , 
ing like a monstrous grub, and depositing the savory mor- 
sel on the rim of your som ts up her face, and is 
savage) applied to him by the = beauty for this. ures er ew 
sensitive squeamishness. However, one soon gets to 
this in where you are, perforce’of custom, obliged 
— reason about r, we as 
sadness in the condition of a sick man or womun; for the 
** honey-dew d adult is more conscious of of 
Purrine pown 4 But.y.—A singular incident occurred | Plies, and is 
at the Cafe Francais in 1816, at the corner of the Rue La- duties deferred, 
Gite, | A celebrated duslist entered, and began insulting 
all the persons who were seated at dinner. e boasted 
his courage, and declared his determination to kill a cer- : 
tain M. de F——. A gentleman present, disgusted at such 
braggart insolefice, quietly walked up to this fire-eater, 
and addressed him ‘thus: “*As you are such a dangerous to 
j 
of the Boe te | and wajoymcat: wt any 
the Porte Maillot, Tepose 
There is a whole class of 
hich replied: © to 
“T have done so because Lam anxious to rid society of a dies which seem hs ee 
dangerous fellow like yourself, and would recommend you vod ; 
before you go to bed to make your will. I will undertake of the 
to order your coffin and pay your funeral expenses." He la 
junction that orders shou execu ore eleven ¢ 
the following day. had the desired effect of intim. | ot thane, thay 
idating the bully, who left Paris the following day, and from | chill, a fall, fright, 
never more was heard of or seen in public. want of sufficient nourishment, or an exeese of ita hun. 
THe Fropier.—The extraordi and the | dred little when the frame 
so the whose children—not 
and loss of time caused by dividing the rods of neces- _ 
sary in the process of making nails. The discovery of the 
process called splitting-mills was first made in Sweden, ; 
and the consequences of this advance in art were most dis- 
astrous to the manufacturers of iron about 
prone he themselves with the &@ feeble boy or 
the conditions of their toil- 
workmen; and, the apparent entire absence of intel- ; lea smyne og all for the best” when they die. 
ligence or.any thing like Bat, in the mean: before. the kindly relense arrives, 
into the works, to every part of he had access. He | the miseries of infants are lamentable to see or 
took the 3 
| disappea a 
= 
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THE REBEL GENERAL N. B. FORREST.—{Puovocraruep sy T. J. Corrstu, Mise.) 


He has been connected 


with the war from the first, and the most daring 
of the Confederate raids have been accomplished by 


his command. He had a brigade of cavalry at Fort 


Donelson, and to prevent: being captured with the 


garrison he cut his way out with a portion of his | 


It was General For- 


REST, without doubt, that saved General Hoon’s 


fF supply trains, or swoop- 


In our advance southward he has been 
down upon some feebly-defended town as he did 


a most formidable enemy, falling upon our com- 
army from utter destruction, by covering his retreat 


GEN. JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, REBEL SECRETARY OF BY Minats, RicHMOND.) 
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tue of that office became President of the 


Senate, being the youngest officer who ever held 


paign 


He was nominated for President in 


1860 by the extreme Southern party, but was de- 
y career has not been a remarkable 


Toward the last of the Session he went 
He first entered the cam 


Elected to the Senate, he held his seat 
over to the Confederates, and published a letter 
stating his reasons for taking this step. He was 


during most of the Extra Session be 


afterward formally expelled from the Senate for 


” Nn = 
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21, 1821; was educa- 


ted for the profession of law, but at the breaking 


He was born near Lex- 


y, January 


In 1856 he was elected Vice-President, 


Upon his return he was elected to the 


Kentucky Congress, and in 1851 to the United States 


Congress, 


AJOR-“GENERAL JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE has 
though so late that he saw but little active 


sani JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 

just been appointed rebel Secretary of War, in 
placs of Seppon, resigned. The past political and 
military career of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE is already 
out of the war with Mexico he entered the military 


familiar to our readers. 
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s°rvice, 
service. 
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other prison. 


HO: 
A MILITARY EXECUTION. 

‘Vi. illustrate on 109 the military execution 
private NEWELL . Roor, aias Georce H. 


Ris, for thecrime of desertion, at City Point, 
It appears that, deluded by Gen- 


uuary 27, 1865. 


Bee Lee's Order No. 65, he had made his way 


through the rebel lines and found his way to Louisa, 
Kentucky, where he was while 

to pass himself off as one of their deserters. ‘He 
was one of 170 misguided men who had deserted to 
the enemy, and left Richmond on the 10th October 
last. Seventy of these have already been arrested, 
fifteen executed, and unrelenting martial law is still 
oa the track of the remainder. ‘ 


MILITARY PRISONS IN CHARLES- 
TON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


WE give on page 108 two illustrations represent- , 
ing the prisons in which our officers have been con- 
fined at Charleston, 8. C. In last August the jail 
and yard were occupied by six hundred army and 
navy officers, who were placed under the fire of our 
batteries on Morris Island. They were occupied at 
the same time by felons, murderers, lewd women, 
deserters from both armies, United States colored | 
soldiers, and Southern slaves, most of whom were 
permitted to walk at will among the officers. When 
all the Federal officers were moved from Macon te 
Charleston, at the time of Sronzman’s raid, the 
Work-house and Roper Hospital had to be used as 
prisons. Of the former we give an illustration. 


- The Roper Hospital was the finest building ever 


used for a military prison North or South. In- 
deed, the officers preferred that the shelling should 
be ten times as se ure than to be removed to any 


EASTPORT, MISSISSIPPL 


WE have engraved on page 108 a view of East- 

port, Mississippi—General THomas’s recent head- 
quarters. The town is situated on the west side 
of the TenneSsee River. 
quarters are on the hill to the left, and General A. 
J. Smrrn’s on thé steamer Lilly. The Carondelet, 
Lexingtm, Neosho, and Gladiator are on the river. 
The main portion of the town is not disclosed in the 
sketch, it being situated behind the hill to the left. 
It is just at the mouth of Bear Creek. 
’ The rebel army have gone into winter-quarters 
a few miles south of Eastport, at Tupelo. It will 
not be Jong before we shall _ hear from Gen- 
eral THomas. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Perfect Digestion is pe Health.—Keep 
the stomach healthy, and you will have healthy bile, 
healthy blood, firm nerves, an unclouded brain, and cheer- 
ful spirits—in short, that maximum of earthly good, a 
sound body animated by a sound mind. ‘Ah, says 
some invalid, ** that's all very fine, but J am a martyr to 
Dyspepsia; my liver is out of order, my bowels are irreg- 
ular, my head is dizzy and confused, my hand shakes, my 
museles are flaccid ; i am tormented with gloomy thoughts 
by day and distracted with horrible dreams at night—in. 
ehort, Iam very ill."’ Is it indeed so, suffering brother or 
sister? Then is it indeed fortunate that you have lighted 
on this paragraph. HOSTETTER'S 8!OMACH BIT- 
TERS will relieve you of all your symptoms in a fortnight. 
You will find it at the nearest respectable drug store; and 
there never was a cae of Indigestion that could resist its 
Tonic and alterative properties. It is a combination of the 
purest of all stimulants, with the rarest ‘Tonic and Anti- 
Bilious herbs, and roots and bark. The medical profes- 
sion of the United States prescribe and endorse it, and it 
has almost superseded Quinine as a cure for Intermittent 
Fever there. In Canada, the West Indies, and Australia, 
the demand for it is increasing with a rapidity wholly un- 
exampled in the history of advertised remedies. 

Prepared and sold by HOSTETTER & SMI TH, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. New Y 59 Cedar Street. 


HE CHEAPEST and most ATTRACTIVE WORK 
on the Fine Arts ever offered in this country.” 


Gems from European Picture-Galleries. 
One hundred highly-finished engravings on steel of the 
best paintings of the most celebrated masters, ancient and 

Veronese, Wouvermans, Carlo Schalken, Geo 
t, 


J. W. BOUTON, and Standard Books, 
481 "New York. 


_FOR SOLDIERS. 


y Badges, Army Rings, Wa Gold Pens and 
&c. Send for Agent's ar. 
R. KEITH & CO., 15 John Street, New York. 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


Ap Invention mony needed by every body, or samples 
sent free by mail for 50 ets., which retails for $6 easily, by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Weshington, and all places occupi ed by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. - {Butters charged low 


CATARRH ! 


Dr. R. Goodale’s Catarrh | Remedy 
‘And Mode of Treatment cures the cases, 
and alleviates more ¢ilent suffering fan = tongue can tell. 
Price $1 a bottle. Send stamp for pamphlet.. NORTON 
& O0., Sole Agents, 75 Bleecker Street, New York. 


for or any other man! 
> Materials will cost but a The great secret sent 
for 2 cents, by HAKRY GRAY, Somers, Connecticut. 


 'Weston’s Metallic Artificial Legs. —Light- 
est, chéapest, most durable, and most — ever invent- 
ed. Price $75 t0 $100, Send for a 

J. W. WESTON, Broadway, N.Y. 


PENMANSHIP. 
“the most beautiful and seien- 


ti cach teaching,” *‘ magnificent, and worth 


Splendid inducements wire, 
Teims post- 50. BABBITT & 
Publishers, . New York. 


“THE SAME GOLD PEN 
CASES, 


General THomas’s head- 
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66 Ts PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD." 
THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 


MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 

On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the 
rected, a Gold Pen or same according 
to description, viz. : 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

Por 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the 
Pen ; for $1 00, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the 
egant Pen; the Excelsior Pen. —'These Pens 
are not numbered, but in sizes to Numbers 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME er IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
ASES WITH PENCILS. 

Pen: for $1 25, the 

the Always. Ready Pen Elegant 
Pen; and for $2 25, the Excelsior 

These are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of hae of which 
they nted, and, therefore, echangeaie 


pt ident. 
The Numbefs indicate size only ; 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 


Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first quality. 

The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed ; the Medium 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business Points. The engravings 
are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 


GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
For $1 25 No.1 Pen, quality; or « No. 8 Peo, 


For $1 50 « No.2 a ; or a No, 3 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 4 8d qu 

For $2 004 No. Pen, 1st uality; or a No. 4 Pen, 24 

For $2 25 a No. 4 Be, Fen, 

uality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For 75a No. 6 Pen, quality; or a No.6 Pen, 2d 


For $3 50's No. 6 Pen; $4 50 0 No 7 Pen; $5 75 a No. 
Pen; $6 60 a No.9 Pen; $7 50 a No. 10 Pen—all 


Fo 
IN SILVER EXTENSION 
PENCILS. 
For $2 00 a No. 1 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 


For $2 50 a No. 2 Pen, Ist pope or a No. 8 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 
00's No. 8 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2 
=, or a No. 5 Pen, 8d quality. 
For $3 75 a No. 4 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; ora No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
No. 5. Pen, ist quality; or No. 6 Pen, 24 


uality. 
For $5 75 a No. 6 Pen, 1st quality. 
GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK-HOLDERS. 
fot $3 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $400 a 
0.6 Pen; for $5 75 a No. T Pen. 
For $f a No. 8 Pen; for $8 a No.9 Pen; and for $9 a No, 


The ‘+ 1st Quality" are pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are sold with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
the closest scrutiny can detect. 

‘The “24 Quality” are a to any Pens made by 
him previous to the year 1 

The **3d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 
Durability, Elasticity, and Good Writing Qualities (the 
only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elgewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that previous to operating his New and Patented Machines, 
he could not have made as Good Writing and Durable 
—_ for the Price, had the Gold been furnished gratuit- 


y 
Parties ordering must in all instances s the 
Name” or the ** Number” and Quality” Pees 
wanted, and be particular to describe the kind they pre- 
fer—whether stiff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at 
my risk, and to all who send twenty cents we Sygpaet . 

tering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I 
will 1 guarantee their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
on $40, if sent to one address at one time. 

Address A. MORTON 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MERWIN & BRAY FIRE-ARMS CO.’S 
Belt and Pocket Size Cartridge Revolvers. 


22 oz., and 
maf carries a ball 42-100 calibre 
(larger than Colt’s Navy), 
either fixed or 
Pocket size weighs 11 
oz., and carries a ball 30-100 calibre (same as 
Colt’s 4 and 6 inch). 
These Pistols are loaded and discharged with only four 
motions—a degree of perfection never yet attained by any 
round may be loaded and disc 
These arms have been adopted exclu- 
sively by the U. S. Revenue Testimonials of their 
efficiency ate daily received from the Army and Navy 
also from civilians. Printed circulars cwith il illustrated 
cits), naming prices, sent by mail when required. 
Mrrwin & Bray are also sole proprietors of the Ballard 
Breach-Loading Rifie and Carbine. These arms need no 
comment. Their high character for Military and 
| may be purchased, Rifles were 
used by pays ay Crawford and Fisk on the Ot Overland Ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, under orders of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The Government and the State of Ken- 
tucky have about Twenty Thousand (20,000) now in active 
field service, of which the highest testimonials are received. 
Sold by Wholesale and 


erders to MERWIN & BRAY 
No, 262 Broadway, New York. 
fixed or loose ammunition. 


Shults’ produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. For eurlin the Hair, 
Price 50 cents, Soak 
F. SH TS, ‘Troy, N. ¥. 


CHOICE AND RARE SEEDS. 


M‘ELVAIN BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Springfield, M 

respectfully invite attention to their [i/ustrated A 

ve and Vegetable and Flower-Garden Manual for 
1865, just published. It contains accurate descriptions of 
the most valuable and varieties Flower 

ment an ture, comprising 
printed matter beautifully be forward 
ed to any address enclosing 15 cents, 


The Brazilian Hair a 


stubborn hair into wavy massive curls. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
8. CHASE, Cohoes, N.Y. 


One application warranted to curl the most straight and | 


| 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


GOOD JEWELRY AT 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED |. 
TO SECURE 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
ENS, BRAC LOC RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC.,. 


Worth $600,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 


WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


This is one of the ron. 


graph, Saugertics, 
Their stock is” large, and Fon may rely upon find- 
ing articles from them just as represented. 
Their long continuance in enabl offer 
better inducements than any other house in 


merican, Anderson, Ind., 


GREAT GIFT DISTRIBUTION. 
Watches, Chains, Di Diamond Rings, 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
All to be Sold for One Dollar Each!! © 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE. 
Not to be paid for until you Know 
What you are to Receive. 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 
ALL TO BE SOLD FOR $1 00 EACH. 
250 Gents’ Gold Hunting Sane 
250 Ladies’ Gold and Enameled-Case do.. 35 * 
500 Gents’ Hunting-Case Silver Watehes. 85 10 
200 Diamond | 100 


2,000 Gold Vest an Neck Chains.......... 
83,000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets .......... 


2,000 La Brooches....... 
Brooches. . 
7 Coral, Opal, and 
000 California Diamond Breast Pins..... 2 
8,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys..... 2 
4,000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides......... 
nee of Solitaire Sleeve Buttons, Studs 
3,000 Gold ‘Thim Phim bk es, Pencils 


oSaan Sadan 


ee 4% 10 
10,000 Stone Set and Signet Rings......... 250 ** 10 
10,000 California Diamond Rings.......... g“ 10 
7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and Gold. —: 
6,000 Sets Cc 


and Pencils 4 
10,000 Gold Pens and Gold Mounted Holders 3 “ 
5,000 Gold Pens and Gold Extension Holders 6% 10 
5,000 Silver Goblets and Drinking Cups... 5* 650 
8,000 Silvef Castors GF 
2,000 Silver Pruit and Cake Baskets ..... 20% 50 


* Mesers. T. & H. GAUGHAN &-00., 116 Broadway. 
New Y extensive MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of 


ES ARTICLES, SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


T REGARD TO VALUE! 
ficate 


five $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for 
on every C 
remittance amounts to One Dollar. ts will collect 
25 cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, ei- 
ther in cash or postage stamps. ° 
T. & H. GAUGHAN & Co., 116 Broadway, N. Y. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


PENCIL CASES. iso Manufacturer of 


oe! Look! Look! My Golden Compound will 


force the Beard to grow on the 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

three for DR. FRANKLIN, 

MILITARY AND NAVAL BANKING 


All claims ns aguiat the Government promptly collected. 
back and prize- 
L. BROWN & CO., 2 Park Place, New York. 
How ’tis done.” Whiskers in 


bling 
exposed. Fortune-telling. Ventriloquism, &c. &c. 100great 
crets, Freefor 25c. Address H unter & Uo., Hinsdale, NHL 


1 U.S. 7-30 LOAN. 


By authority of the Seeretary of the Treasury, the no- 
dersigned has the General Subscription Agency 
for the sale of United States Treasury Notes, bearing sey- 
en and three tenths per cent. nines Pet ennam, known 


LOAN. 


These Notes are issued under date of August 15th, 1964, 
and ere payable three years from that time in currency, | 
or are Convertible at the option of the holder into 


U. 8. 5-20 Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDs. 


These bonds are now worth a premium of nine per cent., 
including gold interest from November, which makes the 
actual profit on the 7-80 loan, at current rates, including . 
interest, about ten per cent. per annum, besides its er- 
emption from State and municipal taxation, which adds 
Srom one to three per cent. more, according to the rate 
levied on other property. The interest is payable semi. 
annually by coupons attached to cach note, which may be 
cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 


The interest amounts to : 
One cent per on a $50 note. 
20 “« “$1000 « 


-Notes of all the denominations named will be prompt!y 
furnished upon receipt of subscriptions. This is 
THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 
now offered by the Government, and it is confidently cx- 
pected that its superior adv: atages will make it the | 


GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


” Less than $200,000,000 remain unsold, which will prob- 
ably be disposed of the next 60 or 90 days, when the 
notes will undoubtedly command a premium, as has uni- 
formly been the case on closing the subscriptions to other 
In order that the citizens of every town and section of 
the conntry may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, 
the National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally agreed to receive 
subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
agents, in whom they have confidence, and who only are 
to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 
JAY COOKE, 
Subseription Agent, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GOLD MINES of COLORADO. 

Photograph views of principal mining towns and beau- 
tiful scenery of the y Mountains, $1 each, $9-dozen. 
Sent on receipt of price. G. D. Wakely, 80 Franklin St., N. ¥. 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE, 
By the Author of ** Chronicles of Carlipgford.”’ 
Svo. Cloth, $1 50; Paper, ¢1 00. 

From the London Times. 

The * cnn 0f the 
pictures of Clerical Life that have ever been drawn, and 

it is essentially true. 
From the Westminster Review. 

We can truly repeat the expression of our admiration 

for a work which bears on every page the evidence of clo<e 


Gee insight, united to real dra- 


Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN New 


Sent postage paid, to of the United 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New — 


‘MY BROTHER'S A Life Lite Mistery, By Anni 
story, 8 


B. Epwarve, Author of 
Ladder of Life,’’ &c. po Paper, 50 cents. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC AND 
AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. Aretic Researches and 
Life among the Esq the Narrative of an 
in hen of Sir ranklin, in the years 
With Maps and 100 Illustrations, engrave’ 

Maps ustrations, engrav 
from Des by Caa Meway L. 


igns 
Sou. Eytiner, W. 8. L. Jewetr, and GRANVILLE Prr- 
KINS, Mr. Hatiand Photographs. 8vo, 
; Half 


DICKENS'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY: MRS. LIR- 
RIPER'S LEGACY. 8vo, Paper, 10 cents. 


MATTIE: ASTRAY. ANc el. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


tageT 
ent Time. To which isa: Chronological List of all 
the Operas that have b -» performed in Europe. By 
ELLEN CREATHORNE CL ‘ton, With Portraits of Mrs. 


TS. 
Husband. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


“FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA:” or, The Land of 
as it now Appears. a Description 
griculture, Antiqui- 
te, ana and Present of that Wonderful 
Whh Mlustrations of the remarkable Accuracy 
van the Sacred in 
Countr y. EWMAN, ps De 
gravings. oan Cloth, $1 75. 
QUITE By GrorcE Avevervs SALA 
8vo, Paper, 75 
CRUSOE'’S ISLAND, Ramble in the Footsteps of Al- 


exandeér Selkirk. h Sketches of Adventure in Cali- 
and "By J. Ross Browne, Anthor of 
“ Yusef," With 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


we works sent by m 


_ 
| 
WELILE. TLOL LO OF OF YOU KNOW WHALE YUU UTe 
a to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
| | you what you can have for $1, and at the eame time get 
- our Circular containing full list and particulars; also 
————— terms to Agents, which we want in every Kegiment and 
j 
| | a 
| The name, * A. Morton,” “ Number,” and ‘* Quality,” 
at are stam on the followi and the ts are 
** They are reliable and trustworthy men.”— 
True Democrat, Mifflintown, Pa., Oct. 20, 1964 
“ ‘They are large dealers, and their stock is manufac- 
tured in the best style and of pure materiais."—TZele- 
“* Finally, our knowledge of the firm is, that they fill 
their bill in every particular, and no one patronizing 
them will ever regret their bargain."—Repubtican, New- 
= aygo, Mich., Oct, 19, 1864. 
a 
ie 5,000 Chased Gold Bracelets............. 
~_ 2,000 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains 
| 
ee 8,000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, etc....... 
5,000 Plain Gold Rings .......-....-..... _ 
1 
| 
all the leading and most fashionable styles of WATCHES 
and JEWELRY, desiring to increase their business to an 
unlimited extent, have resolved upon a Great Gift Distri« 
bution, subject to the regulations following: 
CERTIFICATES, naming each article and its value, are 
placed in Envezorszs, and well mixed. One of 
cot ms | The Belt these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on re- 
| 
y On receipt of the you are 
going to have, and then it is at your option to send the 
. dollar and take the article or not. Purchasers may thus 
obtain a Gold or any fet of Jew. 
é elry on our list for ONE DOLLAR, and in no case can they 
| 
: celebrated Female Voeali: s who have performed onthe 
Garcia Malibran, Madame Giulia Grisi. Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Marietta Al- 
boni, Madame Jenn Lind Goldschmidt, and Madame 
Marietta Piccolomini. 8v 00; Half Morocco, 
| *Albums Million 
We send our 16-Picture 
i | by mail, post-paid, for 
SEVENTY - FIVE CENTS, 
‘and our 24-Picture 
JUST THE THING 
ALBUM 
Sp Maas. 


Fesrvary 18, 1865.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


r whole stock of Imported Watches, being of rich and 
ara are now offered at reduced prices, Single 
Watches at Wholesale rates. 

An Etzean? Warou in Fine Gold Plated Double Cases 
Richly Engraved, hag ge Carved Balance Bridge, 
igh 


Dia article in running order, with Key, 
‘Case, etc., complete, and a Gent's Hanpsoms Vest 
and a beautifnl LockEr, to match, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glass for Two Likenesses. Sent 
mail to any address for only $10. | 
Warton, especially adapted for army 
» same as the 
complete, and Gent's Vest 
Doubie Case Locket, etc. Sent by mail 


The Imperia] Watch, 
Containing a Rare and Wonderful Cumbination of Me- 
chinioal E ects, combining within its cases and attached 
to ite machinery a beautiful and correct working Tuxn- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjasted Mariner's Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
cating day of month, week, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watch a perfect Storm, Heat, and Toxe Inptcator. The 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased in 
Finely Finished Dousis Huntine, Magic Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer —_ being of fine 18-Carat inner 
Gold Co 


DIVIDEND. 
Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. 


Fourth Consecutive Sorip Dividend 
of SIXTY per Cent. 


172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane, 
New York, February 2, 1865. 


Cash Capital. + $400,000 


Capital and Surplus ‘ss° 660,000 


A DIVIDEND OF TEN (10) PER CENT. 
is this day declared, payable on demand, in Cash, to 
Stockholders. 

Also an Interest Dividend of <6) SIX PER CENT. on 
outstanding Scrip, payable 15th March, in Cash, 

Also a Scrip Dividend of 60) SIXTY PER CENT. on 
the Earned Premiums of Policies entitled to participate in 
the profits for the year ending 3ist January, 1865, Berne 
Fourta Scrip Drvipenp or SIXTY 
PER CENT, DEOLARED BY THIS COMPANY SINCE ITS 
- ADOPTION OF THE PARTICIPATING System. The Scrip 
will be ready for delivery on and after the 15th March, 
prox. GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 

HENRYWESTON, Vice-President. 

WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 

WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant-Secretary. 


A Splendid Presen.. 
Harper’s Illuminated and Pictorial 
BIBL EZ. 


Including the A ha, Superbly embellished by over 
Sixteen Hundred Hustiations: exquisitely engraved by 
Adams, after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Series 
pieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, title Page, 
ntation amily e- 
ee the whole forming a sumptuous Folio Volume. 


Prices.—Moroceo, gilt edges, beveled and paneled sides, 
$35 00; Morocco extra, gilt edges, $32 90. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 

For sale by A. Wriiizams & Co., Boston: Surrm, En- 
& Co, Philadelphia; Cusnines & Baruey, Balti- 
more; Franox Tay.or, Washington; J. B. Cons & Co., 

oops, St. Louis; 8. C. Griges & Co., Chicago; OMAN 
& Co. and H. H. Banororr & Co. San Francisco; Daw- 
son & E Montreal. 


_ B. T. HAYWARD, 
& 208 Broadway 
New York. 


I will send, as sample, 
. on the receipt of $1 50, a 
Solid Silver Badge (VUoin 
Silver), appropriate for ei- 
ther Corps or Division, 


Name, Reg*t, and Comp’y 
handsomely engraved 

wanted 
every where. Send for 
wholesale illustrated cir- 
cular. 


$1. WHISKERS. $1. 


rec 
~ the smoothest face 
paid heads in eight weeks, without 
skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
Descriptive cireulars mailed free. Ad- 
E. L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


CHASE'S CHEMICAL COMPOUND 


For the Beard. One bottle will force a vigorous growth 
of hair upon the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon 
bald heads in eight weeks. Testimonials of thousands 
given. Circulars mailed free. Warranted as represented, 
or m returned. Price $1, or four bottles for $3. Sent 
sealed and post-paid. Address 8. S. CHAS 
P. O., Drawer 859, Cohoes, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
The Premises Nos. 809 and 811 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, 
Opposite THE ConTINENTAL HoTEL. 
The Building is one of the finest in the city. ° 


48 ft. 10 in. x 178 ff 
For terms, &e,, apply fo 
HARPER & BR 


that efter using the cider a short time 


OTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


UNRO'S are becoming all the 
rage among reading community. They are con- 
sidered the best delineations of Western Border life ever 
issued from the press. Every family in Iowa should pur- 
chase these books, as they derive an immense amount 
of amusement and instruction from their perusal. — 


Falls (Iowa) Gazette. The following is a list of Munro’s 
Ten Cent N which are now the rage country : 
No. 1. The Hunters. % The . 8. 


Ra 
Wigwam. 22. Ricketty Tom, 
of Slasher 
ber's 
Scout. 
Snakey © -. $1, ons Thuncer; or, The Ri 
War Chiefs. No. 82. Hea atchet, the Bold Scout. 

t, on pt cents 
each, GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 

No. 137 William Street, New York. 


PINEAPPLE CIDER. 


HEART DISEASE.—A gertleman in this city who 
was troubled with palpitation of the heart was induced to 
try Dr. Talbot’s Pineapple Cider. He assures the doctor 


to the 
first direction, night and morning, he finds entire- 
ect health. 


ly cured and in 
T. BABBITT, AcEnt, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


Remember, the Means is Placed within 
the Reach of all. 


When faintness, or confusion of ideas, or dizziness 
comes on, take at once six of BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
They will prevent 

APOPLEXY or SUDDEN DEATH, 
and are the best remedy for colds. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 


| upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
NEW YORE. 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


Head 
we are uarters lollow : 
PES & STEREOSCOPIC ViEWs, 
Of these we have an assortment, including War 
American and dscapes, Gro 


immense 

ete, Also, Revolving for public or private ex- 

Stamp. 


and we manufacture immense 
ing in from 50 cents to 
° 


and durabili 


They will 


FINE ALBUMS DE 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

over FIVE THOU different 
onlgeets to which additions continually being made) of Por- 
traits of Eminent : about 
100 Ma 
200 
975 Col 

40 Art 
including 
tof 1.80, and sent by mail, 

tad others entering guede CO. Dy will please 
remit twegty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 

(3 The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satiafy. 
Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 


Officers, 


NIAGARA VOL. INSTITUTE. 

Subscribe $2 to the fund for the education and support 
of the o children of deceased soldiers, and get a beau- 
tiful -plate engraving of Linooin, Lieut.- 
Gen. ‘ Saeeaman, SHERIDAN, or any one of the 
Corps Commanders of our army. The best engravings 
out, 20x25. Anda anmbered certificate of subscription, 
representing a share in the distribution of $50,000 worTH 
or Reat Eesrars. Send for circular. Address Captain 
H. R. RANDALL, Treasurer, Box 4262 New York City. 

~~ Col. W. H. YOUNG, President. 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 
ne Ta Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
1. Price $3500. 


Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Peari St., N.Y. 


Attention, Compan 


y! 
stimulant.. Each packet 
mustaches 


can have their a 
from day of purchase. sealed 
post-paid, to address, on recei money. 
Address - A. C, CLARK, 
P. O, Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 


$125 A MONTH. 
W [ ANTED. —Szw ine-Machinge Acrnts! Every where, 
to introduce the new Shaw « Clark Siateen Dollar 


Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
expenses, or commissions allowed. All other ma- 

orty dollars each are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user liable. Tlustrated circulars 
sent free. Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


‘LADIES’ LETTER. 


Frve ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 
Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
ive curls, to any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 
WA LYON, 
Box 5361, New York Post-Office. 


For Mérchants, Draggista, Hospitals, small Job Print- 
ers, &c. Address ADAMS PRESS OG 26 Ann Bt. Now 
York. Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six Cents, 9 


Catalogue will be 


Important Announcement. 


GREAT SALE of _ 
‘WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. 
One Million Dollars’ Worth! 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 
ONE DOLLAR BACH! 
Without regard to value!! 
paid for until you know what 
you are to receive!!! 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES! 
All to be sold at One Dollar Bach !! 


250 Gents’ Gold Hunting-Case Watches.. $50 to $150 
250 Ladies’ Gold and Enameled-Case do.. 85 
500 Gents’ Hunting-Case Silver Watches. 35“ 10 
200 Diamond eee Seer 50 100 
5,000 Gold Vest Neck Chains......... 4% 80 
8,000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets .......... 4% 8 
5,000 Jet and Gold Brancelets............. 6% 10 
2,000 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains 5“ 2 
7,000 Solitaire and Gold Brooches ........ » 
5,000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches... 4“ 8 
3,000 Gold, and Ear Drops.. 4“ 6 
5,000 Mosaic, Jet, Lava, and Florentine Ear an 9 
7,500 Coral, and Emerald Ear Drops. 4% 6 
4,000 ; Pins .....2 3 “ 10 
8,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys .....250“ 8 
4,000 Fob and Vest Slides. ........ ety 
3,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, etc. 4“ T 
$'000 Gold Teothpicks, Crosken, 
. 
5,000 Gold eee 10 
5,000 Chased Gold Rings 
10,000 Stone Set and Signet Rings,.........250“% 10 
7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and Gold... 65 “*” 15 
6,000 Sets J —Cameo, 
ete. ee ee eee ** 15 
10,000 Goid Silver Extension-Holders 
10,000 Gold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holders 6° 10 
5,000 Gold Pens and Gold Extension- 6b“ DBD 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Buckles....... 16 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Hair Barsand Balls 6S 10 
5,000 Silver Goblets and Drinking Cups... . 650 
2,000 Silver Fruit, Card, and Cake Baskets. 20“ 60 
10,000 “ Table-Spoonsand Forks. 20“ 40 
ARRANDALE & CO., Manuf. o. 167 
Broadway, New York, annonnce that all of the list 
of goods will be sold for One Dollar Each. 
in consequence of the great s tion of trade in the 


manufacturing districts of the war hav- 
ing cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of valua- 
— for tne market, 


country, and MUST BE 
SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 
Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., act- 
ing as Agents for the principal European Man 
upon a Great subject to 
Certificates of the various articles are first put into en- 
sealed up, and mixed; and, when ordered, are 
and sent by mail, thus 
of the certificate 


Broad way, New 
© YOU WANT LUXURIANT 


free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
GRAHAM, No. 109 Nessan Street, N.Y. 


‘DR. GLOVER’S LEVER TRUSS re 


tains and cures more ruptures 
other. it perfect ease and comfort. 
El belts, bandages, crutch- 


replete iA good reading matter. 
Kent gratia, CHAS MACKEY, 81 Naseat bt, N.Y. 


Stop! Stop! Stop!—Full instructions by which 
an person can master the curious Art of Ventriloquism in 
and of fan, Sent by mail 
for 50 cents, Address DR. FRANKLIN, Ii. 


RADON 
} fie 
Subscribe for 60 Sanitary 


$25—1 No. 10 A. A. Watch and 60 Pho- 


contains 60 Rare 
cent. to Agents. Brery Bolder, Patriots Lay, or 
needs one sure. One Package, 26 cents, sent 


J. & 00,, 100 Spring-St., 
Plaster, Best Metalic 2 
New Ink Powders, L 
T hread and Almanac @r 1866, D 8 
assorted, Five @GremBack, I 
New Watch dial, Imitation 
T welve Sheets Paper, D omestic Beene, Tf 
8 elected Poem, 8 8&8 
TO sOoOLDiERS, 
Or any ‘of ‘his friends ‘to forward by The Y. In 
and Registry, 26 ote. 


* 


Not to be 


ARCANA WATCH. 
An Elegant Novelty im Watches, _ 


and planished, prod an exact imitation of 1S-carat 
called Arcana, w will always keep its color 
are as beautiful and durable as solid and are 


detection. 
-known &t. 
ng finish- 
adjust- 
ce, and the tom 
j action, with line dia!, and skeleton hands, an: 
warranted a good time-k These watches are of three 


h 


y 
by the w 


press for $125. A single ove sent in an el moroeco 
ease for WH readily sell for three times theirtoet. 
We are the sole : watch in the United States, 
and none are gen pur 
mporters, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
REMINGTON’S 


REVOLVER! 


by the 
to any other Pistol of the kind. 
t Revolvers. Sold by the Trade 


B. REMINGTON & SONS, 


PLAYING 


Warranted 
Also Pocket and 


CARDS. 
The American Card Company's 
New Unien Playing Cards, 
National Emblems. 


They are the prettiest card made, and eult the 
idea. The suits GLEB, Stars, and 
Cotonst in place Goppsss oF for Queen, 
hag. readily as with cards 

e@ games can as as 
bearing foreign emblems. wey 
t card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. 


— order that all dealers 
sell these cards, a sam 
post-paid, on receipt 
CARD COMPANY, 
No, 14 Chambers Street, New York. 
NEW JU. 8S. TONNAGE LAW. 
‘With the Instructions of the Secretary of 


—, have an opportunity to 
e box of twelve packs will be sent, 
Five Dollars. Address 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS. 
t2™ Sent by Mail on receipt of $1 00. 


Itch! Reh! Itch! 
SCRATCH! SCRATCH! SCRATCH! 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT 
WILL CURB THE ITOH IN HOUR. 
Also cures SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CHILBLAINS, 
and all ae fee OF THE SKIN. Price 50 cents. 
& POTTER, fole 


EEKS 
ashington St., Boston, it will be forwarded 
free of postage, to any part of the United States. 


$70 A MONTH! 
a month, expenses 

best selling ever offered. Full 

dress OTIS T. GAREY, Biddeford, 


HARPER’S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE © 
- FOR FEBRUARY, 1865. 
to Subscribers. 
Subscribers to the MAGAZINE and WEEELY will 


Hi 


§ 


: 


i 


The Pubilahers wil! accept limlted number of 
class Advertisements for Magazine, at the follow ing 


half, @i25; whole $250. . circulation of H anren'’s 
Maeaarne is 


believed to be larger than that of any si:mil.r 
in the world. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pussisures. 
Circulation nearly 100,060. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed 
of Five at 00 each, or 6 
$20 00. . Payment in in advance. 


Tos Bourn Votume or 
lustrations. 858 


HARPER & CNOTIIERS, 


~ 
| 
The cases of this watch are an entirely now invention _ 
The Patriot Highwayman. 4 The Hunted Unionist. — = ' 
5. The Track of Fire. 6. The Man-Eaters. 7. Charlotte ore bne-eighth the cost. The case is beautifully de- 
Temple. 8. The Death Face. 9. The Indian-Slayer. 10. signed, with panel and shield for name, with patent push- 
ator. Suring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine knameied White | The Tiger of the Ocean. 11. The Hunter's Triumph. 132. n, and engraved in the exact style of the celebrated 
The Ocean Rovers. 13. The Tory Outwitted. 14, Zeke and desira- 
Sternum, the Lion-hearted Scout. 15. The Scourge of the | 
Seas. 16. The Captive Maiden. 17. any Joe ; 
or, The Demon of the Woods. 18. The Wild Scout of the | 
Mountains. 19. The Forest Lod 20. The Rollicki 
g for and are ail 
to any address for only $ | cases. A cace of six will be sent by mail or ex- 
Genuine English Improved ‘ion, M. J. ‘Tobias : VV ad 
mages +g Polished Cap, Self-acting Click, Equal Bal- ARMY AND WA 
ance,Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polished Steel i 
used by the Rovat Enwerneres and Officers of the Brrrisa 
Army, as their standard time-keeper. None Genuine 
less bearing our private trade-mark. Price per single one, / 
all complcte, by mail, $20 ae 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, erally. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
Manufacturers of Ph Cc Materials, 
the Treasury, Diagrams, and an 
Example worked out in fall. 
cong 19mo, Leather, $1 00. 
variety, 
cach, Our ALBUMS have the 
tion to send the dollar and take the article or mot. Pure cere ee ' 
chasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, ' 
or any Sct of Jewelry on our list for ONE DOLLAR. 
Send 25 cents for Certificate. 
Tn all transactions by mail we shall charge for forward- 
ing the certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- : 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the Cer- 
, tificate is sent for. Five certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for$5; sixty-five for $10; one hun- 
dred for $15. 
AGENTs.— We want agents in every regiment, and in | Agents, 
every town and county in the country, and those acting as by mail, 
such will be allowed ten cents .on every Certificate 
dered by them, provided their remittcuce amounts to y where, at $70 
One Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents tor every Certifi- on Articles, 
, cate, and remit 15 cents to us, either in cash or postage culars free. Ad- 
stam 
6000 AGENTS wanted, to sell 5 New Invvewrrions 
—two very recent and of great value. All 
D pay great profits to Agents. Send and get 80 phages 
force them to grow hesvily in six weeks (upon the smooth- | “culars gratis. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mase, 
est face) without stain or to the skin. Price $1— a ; 
sent 
der. 
es, ue. No. 4 
FREE READING. | 
upon the wrtpper af each Number a Statement 
tri 96x40 Sol Every —Send us y The the dircotton-tebdl the 
| Name show the Number with which the Subséription 
EXPIRES, as noted on our books. Evéry Subscriber 
way ee ascertain whether he has received tha proper 
‘Sig. in six weeks upon the smoothest face, withont stain or in- 
nal Corps, Departments jury to the skin. Any person using this 
| of the Army, With your | Smding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, | eATh PA 4h 
Attention to thia will obviate af the 
Ty errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 
| One Copy for ome Year . .  . . $400 
TRC An Copy, gratis, Sor Club of Five Son- 
yg fe IVESE SCRIBERS, at 00 cach, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
amuy Sewr the i3 one year, $8 00. 
country which is licensed by Ggover & Baker, Wheeler & nae 
~ 
1 No, $ American Album Watch Free. Total, $25. 
| Has information never before published. 
» Sent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 
Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. | 
One Copy for Ome Year. . . .-. . £00 
One for Three Months... .. 100 
. every Clab 
Copies for 
\ LE PRINT ES stantially bound in Cloth. Price $700, 
side Advertisements each 
Hey 


